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‘QUO VADIMUS?’ 


* OF all idealists Jesus Christ was the most pre-eminent. . . . The 
school of idealism is the very antithesis of the school of self- 
interest. The motive of self-interest not only is, but must be and 
ought to be, the only mainspring of human conduct.’ 

In this recent utterance of a politician there lies a direct 
challenge to the religion which is still nominally, if not actually, 
the religion of Europe. We owe something to the candour of the 
speaker. He has here made explicit what for long has been 
implicit in business, political and international affairs. It has 
come to be tacitly assumed that Christian principles of morality 
do not apply to such questions as these, and their intrusion is 
resented as mere sentimental idealism. It was not alwaysso. In 
spite of the many anomalies of the Middle Ages, it was generally 
recognised then that ‘the whole compass of human interest was 
_ the province of religion.’ But during the last two centuries we 
_ can trace a gradual process whereby human life has come to be 
divided into the sacred and the secular. This has culminated in 
the paradox that while Christianity is still recognised, at least 
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theoretically, as a fitting rule for individual conduct, it has little 
or no claim to authority in business or politics. In this domain 
expediency, not principle, counts. 

To suggest that an individual is not a Christian [says a recent writer 
on economics] is libellous. To preach in public that Christianity is absurd 
is legally blasphemous. To state that the social ethics of the New 
Testament are obligatory on men in the business affairs which occupy 
nine-tenths of their thoughts, or on the industrial organisation which gives 
society its character, is to preach revolution. To suggest that they apply 
to the relations of States may be held to be seditious. 


This is not to be denied. The wholesale disregard of Christian 
principles which characterises our economic, industrial and inter- 
national activities would be apparent to any thoughtful person 
who walked for a short hour about the world’s markets, or listened 
in our council chambers to-day. Behind all that is said and done 
he would find the spirit of restless and unbridled competition ; 
and through the shifting stage-play that we call our social life the 
demon of self-interest is calling the tune. For the note resounds 
every time he walks abroad or looks into the columns of his 
newspaper. 

Perhaps nowhere more clearly than here is the spirit of the 
age reflected. While the influence of the newspaper on public 
opinion is more absolute and far-reaching than it has ever been 
since the Press first became a power to be reckoned with, evidence 
of the competition of one paper with another for an ever increas- 
ing circulation is seldom absent from the pages of the cheaper 
Press. Much must be sacrificed to this. And since about 
70 per cent. of its sale is dependent upon the goodwill of a 
frankly uneducated public, the newspaper must cater for that 
public. Nowhere is this quick compliance of supply with demand 
more manifest than in the domain of sport. Betting, a diversion 
which, under the guise of sportsmanship, has become an occupation 
so absorbing as to override all other interests, is fed and fattened 
by the Press. If newspapers were considerate enough and 
courageous enough to devote less space to racing ‘ tips ’ and racing 
results the man in the street, whose ‘ sportsmanship ’ is composed 
of a touching fidelity to his ‘ finals,’ might be saved much heart- 
burning and a substantial proportion of his pay. Nor is racing 
news the only or most noxious ‘ draw’ by which the newspaper 
strives to augment its sales and increase its popularity. There 
is always the appetite for sensation to be seized upon, satisfied 
and surfeited. Indeed, the word ‘ sensational ’ has become such a 
journalistic shibboleth that hardly a day passes when some item 
of news is not served up in the companionship of this meaningless 
but objectionable catchpenny adjective. Football results, trials, 
political speeches and revelations are all ‘sensational.’ If they 
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are not already so they most certainly will be by the time that the 
reporter has done with them. And behind the rotten matter and 
often faulty phraseology of these sensational columns one watches 
the ogre of self-interest at work, with both eyes on the balance- 
sheet. This taste for ‘cheapness’ is the more to be regretted 
since there are so many journals, both in town and country, 
whose excellent standards of journalism and adherence to the 
highest traditions of the Press constitute the best protest against 
this sort of newspaper. In Art the market is controlled by the 
same uncompromising director. Art for art’s sake is an ideal for 
which scant room can be found in a world where the value of 
most works of art is assessed by their saleable qualities only, and 
we have witnessed the same influence at work in the steady but 
persistent ‘ commercialising ’ of music and the drama. 

That self-interest is, if not the only, at any rate the chief, 
motive of human action in these and other departments, is obvious. 
This we are so far from denying that we can find in it the causes of 
most of our troubles to-day. It is only with the must and ought 
to be that we disagree. No one has ever suggested that the 
Christian ideal has ever been even remotely realised. But the 
deliberate rejection of these ideals in favour of a definite policy of 
self-interest is a Julian apostasy which, if persisted in, would 
quickly lead the world back to paganism, and that at a time when 
we stand in greater need of Christianity than ever. For the more 
complex our civilisation becomes, so much greater is the depend- 
ence of individual upon individual, of class upon class, of nation 
upon nation ; so much greater is the danger of a deliberate policy 
of self-interest ; so much the more need we have of co-operation, 
goodwill, self-sacrifice and the moral principle on which they are 
based. 

The unabashed apotheosis of self-interest, and the consequent 
dethronement of a religion whose fundamental tenets directly 
oppose it, is partly a reaction from the emotional stress of the war 
and partly the logical outcome of the accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of a class who understand no use for it but the selfish 
and personal. The materialistic tendencies of to-day are in part 
the aftermath of the great upheaval of 1914—1918. Have they not 
been the recognised legacy of every war in modern history ? 
Under the sturm und drang of war ideals of altruism and sacrifice 
were revived. The immortal, compelling truth of ‘ Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mort’ came home again to a nation which had allowed 
its patriotism to slumber for the want of a great awakening. 
Reaction was inevitable. The millennium which was to dawn as 
soon as Armageddon was over is further off than ever. Jerusalem 
has not yet been builded on England’s green and pleasant land, 


nor have we succeeded yet in reconstructing an island fit for heroes 
‘ B2 
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to live in. The cynic who sees the promises of peace failing, one 
by one, in a melancholy succession is to be excused for branding 
the whole business of war as the worst kind of madness, and for 
asking of what use were the sacrifices in the light of the world as 
itis to-day. The very word ‘ patriotism ’ has come to be distrusted 
by the proletariat as a propagandist invention of the war profiteer 
and the capitalist. War, like any great adventure, is productive 
of fine enthusiasms ; and we are living on the rebound. 

But post-war reaction is not wholly responsible for the welter 
of materialism in which the country seems to be involved: Some of 
the evil undoubtedly lies in the emergence of a self-indulgent 
plutocracy. It would be well if our would-be economic reformers 
would concern themselves less with the distribution of wealth 
than with its disbursement. ‘ Nobody should be rich,’ wrote 
Goethe, ‘ but those who understand it.’ Unfortunately, these 
are not many. The sight of uncontrolled wealth confronts us 
whichever way we turn. The financial straits into which our 
hospitals have been thrown are but one result of the sudden 
affluence of a class of people who have no conception of the use of 
money. It is significant of the times that appeals for help are 
abortive unless such appeals are bolstered up with the promise of 
material advantage to the giver. ‘ Win a fortune and help the 
hospitals,’ runs the poster. But the days have been, and must be 
again, when such help was not dependent upon the chances of 
winning anything but the gratitude of suffering humanity. ‘ Get 
rich quickly ’ is the theme ; it does not much matter how. The 
scramble for securing money with a minimum of labour is an evil 
spectacle, nor has the ostentatious display of wealth which still 
characterises a certain section of the community grown less 
brazen or less barbarous than when Midas perpetrated his classic 
vulgarity. ‘ Truly,’ said someone, ‘ you can tell what God thinks 
of money by the kind of people He gives it to... We need have no 
cause to be ashamed of the Napoleonic taunt that we are a nation 
of shopkeepers. The trouble only begins when we become a nation 
of shop owners. 

But these are accidental causes. There is another and a 
deeper. The world is suffering from the result of a long process 
in the history of science whereby a purely mechanical theory of 
the universe has been evolved. This process saw its culmination 
in Darwin’s theory of evolution which seemed at first sight to 
reduce the whole of life to a fierce struggle for existence where 
physical force and a mechanical adaptation to environment were 
the only means of survival. It was the development of the power 
of reason that brought man to the top; and reason in itself was 
no more than a sharper weapon in the struggle than tooth and 
claw. It was therefore assumed by many as once for all decided 
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that rational self-assertiveness could be the only principle at work 
in the social development of mankind. Some rejoiced and others 
lamented that religion, and especially the Christian religion, had 
received its coup de gréce. But Darwin himself was very cautious 
in adding philosophical or religious corollaries to his own purely 
biological conclusions. He viewed with alarm the assumptions 
whereby his theories were carried over into the social sphere, and 
wrote to a too ardent disciple, ‘ Your boldness sometimes makes me 
tremble.’ His fears would have been fully realised had he lived 
till 1914. It was Nietzsche who carried this philosophy of pure 
materialism to its logical conclusion in a scheme of ethics based on 
the survival of the fittest. Christianity was a ‘slave religion’ ; 
Christian morality was a disease to be ruthlessly stamped 
out. This philosophy bore its fruit in the ‘ frightfulness’ of the 
late war. 

Ever since the persecution of Galileo the Churches have com- 
mitted themselves to a losing battle, time after time, in attempting 
to combat the findings of science in her own territory. For pure 
science must abstract from her purview all moral principles ; 
she is simply not concerned with them. But against the false 
assumptions of science to carry her conclusions into the field of 
religion or morality the Church must wage unceasing warfare ; 
and this not merely for her own sake, but for the sake of humanity. 
It has not always been recognised that the laws that govern the 
evolution of species do not necessarily apply to the consequent 
social development of mankind. Indeed, the author of Social 
Evolution recognises a disintegrating and destructive principle in 
the mere self-assertiveness of the individual or of the nation, 
and finds that religion (and particularly the Christian religion) 
has always been the integrating and progressive principle in 
human life. Competition and selection are still laws of progress. 
The battle must go to the strongest ; the fittest must survive. 
But in the social evolution of mankind new elements of strength 
have emerged, and a new definition of the ‘ fittest ’ has become 
necessary. It has been said that ‘man is incurably religious ’ ; 
and it is a fact that there has been no race without religious beliefs 
of some sort, however primitive, while the sanctions of religion 
have always been necessary to the development of human society. 
Even the Taboo exercised some sort of restraint upon the destruc- 
tive power of self-interest, and gave a sanction and reinforcement 
to those altruistic instincts which make for goodwill and co- 
operation. Christianity in particular has always made an 
irresistible appeal to ‘those fundamental spiritual instincts of 
man to which it supremely corresponds.’ There is a Christ 
within us that responds instinctively to the Christ without. We 
may argue to our complete intellectual satisfaction that self- 
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interest ‘is, ought to be, and must be,’ the mainspring of human 
action, and yet there is that within us which recognises and aspires 
to higher values than these and compels us, in spite of our own 
apparent interests, and sometimes even in spite of our reason, to 
value an act of self-sacrifice more highly than an astute stroke of 
business. With the rational Greeks, we may call the Cross 
‘foolishness,’ and yet we instinctively recognise it as an act of 
Divine folly, and the positive results which it produced upon the 
world have proved that here, at any rate, ‘ the foolishness of God 
was wiser than men.’ The Church, in commending the message 
of religion, has been content to trust too much to the obsolete 
weapon of external authority. She has not taken the trouble to 
present the religion of Christ in a form intelligible at the present 
day. She has not been at pains to free the living faith from the 
grave-clothes of pre-Copernican theology and medizval supersti- 
tion, or from the fetters of obsolete formulz. She has too often 
failed to realise that her old armoury of an infallible book or an 
infallible Church is obsolete and must be scrapped. The ‘ Take 
it or leave it’ attitude has been tried and has failed. For the 
spirit of the age—for good or ill—is to challenge all axioms, how- 
ever firmly established, to make experience the only criterion. 
The question is not ‘ Is it orthodox ?’ but ‘Is it alive?’ It is 
largely because the Church refuses to recognise this change of 
attitude that she is out of touch with human interests and fails 
to capture those who would be her most valuable allies, and with- 
out whom she cannot present a solid front to the materialism of 
to-day. There is plenty of the spirit of adventure and self- 
sacrifice alive in the world. But it remains outside the ranks of 
organised religion, because the Churches’ presentation of Christ 
and His message is one that neither satisfies the needs nor kindles 
the enthusiasm of thoughtful men and women. 

A review of the building up of Western civilisation shows that 
other considerations than those of rational self-interest have 
continually been present and have been responsible for most of 
its social and political developments in the past. It was the 
Christian religion that kept the lamp of civilisation alight in the 
Dark Ages, that was responsible for the ideals of chivalry, the 
emancipation of women, the spread of education, the abolition 
of slavery, the establishment of hospitals, and for almost every 
kind of social reform. It may be objected that all these would 
have come about in any case as self-interest became more 
enlightened ; but was it not definite Christian ideals of service 
rather than enlightened self-interest that inspired a Wilberforce or 
a Shaftesbury ora Howard? Their battles were fought on purely 
moral issues, and so quickened the pulse of public opinion that 
their reforms were carried out in the very teeth of vested interests. 
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Indeed, some saw in them merely an inconvenient dislocation of 
trade and economics. 

It has been said that the ‘ Reformation liberated into the 
practical life of the people affected by it that immense body of 
altruistic feeling which has been, from the beginning, the 
distinctive social product of religion, the willingness to sacrifice 
individual welfare in favour of others.’ It was that ‘ deepening 
and softening’ influence exercised upon the nation that has 
made the ruling classes increasingly ready to alleviate the 
injustices and disabilities of the masses, though it was often 
against material interest to do so. This readiness to make con- 
cessions has surely been the reason why the inevitable social 
development has proceeded in this country along regular and 
constitutional lines. In France, where the influence of the 
Reformation was less widely felt, it needed the bloody upheaval 
of the Revolution. More recently, in the case of Russia, the forces 
that underlie social evolution found an equally volcanic escape in 
the Bolshevist débdcle. 

It is directly from this inherited Christian atmosphere that 
we derive our ideals of sportsmanship, love of fair play, high sense 
of duty, generosity to a fallen foe, sensitiveness to the wrongs and 
injustices of others. It is largely to this spirit that we owe our 
success as a colonising Power. We cannot deny that there have 
been occasions when our own country took part in the mad race 
for the ‘ glittering prizes ’ of the rich places of the earth ; but, on 
the whole, moral principles of responsibility to the inferior races, 
and not merely the desire to exploit them to our own material 
advantage, have characterised British government all over the 
world. It was owing to our generous treatment of the Boers 
after the South African war, condemned at the time as a piece 
of ill-judged idealism, that we could rely on their loyalty in the 
greater war. Our commercial success, too, is not so much due to 
any natural business acumen as to our reputation for honesty, 
our (once) sound and conscientious workmanship, and to the fact 
that an Englishman’s word is still accepted as his bond, into 
whatever country his business takes him. Christ’s words, ‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added 
unto you,’ have received a remarkable fulfilment in the history of 
nations. It is a fact proved by experience that, when a nation 
puts moral principles in the forefront of her policy, ‘all these 
things ’—prestige, national well-being, and even material progress 
—inevitably follow. Lecky, speaking of the prosperity of 
nations, has said: 

Its foundation is laid in pure domestic life, in commercial integrity, in 


a high standard of moral worth and of public spirit, in simple habits, in 
courage, uprightness, and a certain soundness and moderation of judgment 
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which springs quite as much from character as from intellect. If you 
would form a wise judgment of the future of a nation, observe carefully 
whether these qualities are increasing or decaying. Observe especially 
what qualities count for most in public life. Is character becoming of 
greater or less importance ? Are the men who obtain the highest posts 
in the nation men of whom, in private life and irrespective of party, 
competent ‘judges speak with genuine respect? Are they of sincere 
convictions, consistent lives, indisputable integrity ? . . . It is by observ- 
ing this moral current that you can best cast the horoscope of a nation, 


When Christ boldly applied to Himself the Old Testament 
quotation, ‘ The stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner,’ He was projecting a truth which 
applies no less faithfully to State than it does to Church. The 
verdict of history has shown that it is on the foundation of 
Christian principles rather than of expediency that a nation 
builds up its life most securely. And the converse is true of 
nations as well as of individuals: that ‘on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder.’ The havoc of the war, the 
present impasse, the failure of diplomacy based on expediency, the 
breakdown of our economic system, are a measure of the nations’ 
rejection of Christ. 

But there are grounds for hope in the future. The nobler 
instincts are not yet atrophied, and there is hope while there 
remain seven thousand in Israel who have not bowed the knee 
to the Baal of self-interest. National reconstruction on a spiritual 
basis is still possible, and in recent times the remarkable utterance 
made by some of the leaders of the Empire shows that Christian 
ideals are still at work. In a declaration made soon after the war 
the Prime Ministers of four of the self-governing Dominions wrote : 


Neither science, education, diplomacy nor commercial prosperity, 
when allied with a belief in a material force as the ultimate power, are real 
foundations for the ordered development of the world’s life. These things 
are, in themselves, simply the tools of the spirit that handles them. The 
hope of a life of peace depends upon something deeper and more funda- 
mental, viz., on the spirit of goodwill, and that spirit of goodwill itself 
rests on spiritual forces. . . . The hope of a brotherhood of humanity 
reposes on the deeper spiritual fact of the Fatherhood of God. . . . Seeking 
for the ultimate foundation on which to reconstruct an ordered life for all 
men, we shall find it only in that Fatherhood and in the Divine purpose 
for the world which is central to the message of Christianity. 


This recognition in high places of religious principles is 
re-echoed in the mandatory clauses of the Versailles Treaty 
(rare oasis in a particularly arid desert !), which pledge the 
signatories to a guarantee that there shall be applied to the 
people of those colonies and territories which are not able to stand 
by themselves in the strenuous conditions of modern life ‘ the 
principle that the well-being and development of such peoples 
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form a sacred trust to civilisation.’ Or again, ‘The mandatory 
Powers will derive no benefit from such trusteeship.’ . 

In the struggle for the highest spiritual and social interests 
of humanity there are two influences at work without whose 
co-operation the ideal of turning old worlds into new will never be 
realised. The one is the influence of women, the other education. 
In present-day education there are too many purely utilitarian 
tendencies at work. This, if ever, is the day of specialism and 
the specialist. Specialism in what? In knowledge that will 
make for commercial success. The presence of everything in the 
curriculum which has not that as its ultimate aim and end is 
resented by the parent who has a watchful, but really improvident, 
eye on the future. ‘I want my son to be a richer man than his 
father,’ he says. ‘I want him to learn business methods now. 
Religion, poetry, music, the classics, citizenship? Yes, asmatter- 
ing; but Religion and Art, in all their manifestations, are only a 
luxury and do not ensure anincome.’ And so another and another 
are trained to take their place in the scramble for prosperity ; 
while education, too long confused with instruction, is left outside 
the door. The rigid formalism and barren processes of the old 
systems of education have already begun to disappear. But as 
long as self-advancement is postulated as the be-all and the 
end-all of school training, so long will the country be kept waiting 
for a cultured and spiritualised generation. Culture, ‘the 
acquainting of ourselves with all the best that has been known or 
said,’ is a word for which a wholly businesslike and hustling world 
has little use ; indeed, it has hardly yet shaken off the barbarous 
significance with which it was invested during the war. If, 
indeed, the hope of reconstruction lies with the children, what 
infinite possibilities are ours! What, for example, might not be 
accomplished if a tithe of the vast sums that the country expends 
on its buildings, its armies, its aeroplanes, its elections, its pensions 
and its doles were devoted to the cause of real education ; if the 
whole business of training the men and women of the future were 
put into the hands of an army of idealist and enthusiastic teachers 
who would spiritualise education, awaken the love of truth and 
beauty, teach citizenship, the value of co-operation, the virtue 
of tolerance, the spirit of real democracy ? 

Almost as large a responsibility rests upon the women as 
upon the teachers. There is a Divine economy in the difference 
of the sexes. The self-sacrificing instincts, more prominent in 
the woman, should exercise a counter-influence upon the natural 
self-assertiveness of the male. She has always been the accepted 
mediator of religion to man. To-day her emancipation is com- 
plete. Her influence has spread beyond the home. She has 
taken her place in the business world on an equal footing with 
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man. Her vote and presence in Parliament give her a practical 
voice in the destiny of the nation. But as a result of her changed 
position there are disturbing signs that she has lost something of 
that essential womanliness which is at once her glory and her 
power. 










Oh, wasteful woman!... 
How spoilt the bread and spilt the wine 
Which else had made brutes men and men divine ! 

If she can but preserve the ideals of her sex unscathed, it lies 
in her power to exert her refining influence in the world within far 
wider boundaries than ever before. 

HuGH CHESTERMAN. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICIANS TO-DAY 


I. THE NEED OF THE AGE 


‘We want a new code of ethics that will affirm that social responsibility 
and unselfishness are the basis of a civilised society.’ (Mr. G. R. STIRLING 
TayLor, in ‘ A Platform for Statesmen,’ The Nineteenth Century and After, 
December 1923, p. 803.) 


THE throes of a General Election do not conduce to calm reflec- 
tions which are to see the light of publicity with the dawn of the 
New Year. Hegel is reported to have pursued his philosophy at 
Jena even while the battle, which was to decide the fate of Prussia 
for the next seven years, was raging outside the town. The 
novels of Jane Austen would never suggest that while she was 
writing the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars were 
in process of recasting the continent of Europe. But it is given 
to few to free themselves so completely from the conditions of 
the life about them; and it is doubtful if such detachment is 
altogether estimable. To-day, at any rate, in conditions of close 
intercourse and rapid communication, the good European observes 
the international scene, and in the troublous times of post-war 
perplexity the good citizen is concerned for the welfare of his 
country. 

At an early stage of the electioneering campaign we were told 
that the election merited no heat at all. As a prophecy of the 
attitude of the majority of citizens, this statement seems to have 
proved true. Reports from the provinces, especially from the 
north of England, showed that the electorate was weighing the 
issue seriously in the scales; but the excited headlines of the 
Press reflected only the excited oratory of politicians. It is a 
common gibe against the professional politicians that they treat 
the politics of their country as a game. This judgment is perhaps 
too cynical. It comes from those who are professedly disinterested, 
whom Samuel Butler would have described unkindly as ‘ pro- 
fessional truth-tellers.’ It comes from those who are content to 
fasten on the evil by-product and to ignore the solid principle of 
good. The flippant fireworks of political speakers may well 
suggest that they are aspiring to the réle of Nero, who played the 
II 
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fiddle while his city sank in flames. But these are the traditional 
tactics of party leaders who declaim at the bar of a swollen 
electorate ; and allowances are due to advocates who plead their 
cause before miscellaneous audiences who are largely untrained 
to logical thinking, but quick to respond to a ready wit which 
can score a pretty point against a public opponent. For it is the 
case that in the conditions of ‘ democratic ’ rule political battles 
are largely won by talking, and the politician who can talk to 
the best effect and commend himself the most happily to the 
palate of a popular audience finds his battle already half won. 
Nor does it follow that the flippant orator or the skilful debater is 
not sincere. His points upon the superficial plane of public 
oratory at the hustings may match precisely his personal con- 
victions. It may not be the highest form of sincerity, for that is 
inseparable from the love of truth, and sets devotion to the truth 
above loyalty to a party. Sincerity, in the plenary sense of the 
word, is a quality which would almost inevitably produce a poli- 
tician, not less than a churchman, of the kind which has commonly 
been called ‘ cross-bench.’ Or, at all events, to such a politician 
the party label would be of general, but not of invariable, applica- 
tion. We seem to observe that this more loose adherence to the 
party is a mark of the post-war revival of the party system. If 
this be the case it is full of good promise. Still it may be that a 
good party man marks a step towards the difficult accomplish- 
ment of being a good man ; and loyalty to a party gives the colour 
of sincerity to methods of controversy and a style of advertise- 
ment which may contribute to a temporary triumph, but can 
hardly find a place in the more enduring categories of truth. 

To scan the speeches of political protagonists is to realise that 
an election campaign is a great debate. The first impression of the 
listener or the reader is perhaps that the debate is conducted pri- 
marily for the benefit of the debaters; that the issue, which 
according to their profession carries the fate of the body politic, 
is but a device for the amusement and the profit of politicians. 
The alternation of rhetorical challenge and ironical retort, flung 
across the country from one chosen centre to another, leaves the 
elector, who has not already made his choice, no wiser than he 
was before, and helps him but little to determine the economic 
effect of a tariff. The confusion of some many-cornered con- 
troversy suggests to him that in the political arena, even if the 
combatants do not use the abusive names which adorned the 
correspondence of Milton and Salmasius, personalities are allowed 
to seem more important than policies. The red-hot shots of the 
oratory now known by the generic name of ‘ Limehouse,’ which 
darken counsel in the shadows cast by their flares of invective, 
cause him to reflect with a melancholy wonder upon the depths 
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to which a politician will descend when he aspires to the lofty 
heights of statesmanship. 

Yet there is a second impression. For with all this testimony 
to the flippancy, the folly and the malignity of political contro- 
yersy, we have to admit that there is everywhere an under current 
of serious conviction, of positive belief, of driving desire for the 
national welfare. None can be supposed to foresee his country’s 
ruin in his party’s triumph. Political leaders and lesser candi- 
dates for the constituencies have persuaded themselves of the 
unrivalled merits of their parties’ policies, and wrestle for their 
victory. In the process of publicity and private canvassing the 
undecided elector reaches some kind of conclusion. Of course, 
the minds of some electors are made up from the outset. They 
are as good party men as their political leaders. Or their business 
interests have always stood to gain by the policy of one particular 
party, and their outlook is naturally limited by the prospect 
of profit or loss. Some conscientious citizens see the situation 
afresh, and think it out in the light of new conditions. Others 
again hardly think it out at all, but are swayed b= the manner, 
appearance or promises of candidates ; others by the memory of 
previous promises which they have interpreted too literally and 
therefore perceive to be unfulfilled ; others by prejudice or passion 
which issues in personal violence. The campaign opens in expecta- 
tion, passes through the familiar stages of argument and contro- 
versy, and goes down to the less eventful but more decisive issue 
of Election Day. Something of the same process will be found in 
the minds of whole masses of enfranchised citizens who read and 
listen and ruminate, and wait for the judgment to form in their 
minds. Like the prophet on the mountain, the elector hears the 
wind, and feels the earthquake, and sees the fire. Finally he hears, 
or persuades himself that he hears, in the policy which promises to 
prove the most profitable or the least dangerous, the still, small 
voice of inspiration ; and he casts his vote accordingly. So that 
even in current electioneering the judgment of Walter Bagehot is 
in some sense verified that ‘discussion is the great solvent of 
custom.’ 

Such is a picture, not, I hope, too much of a caricature, of 
current electioneering in the conditions of widely enfranchised 
citizenship. I make no pretence of profound penetration into 
the psychology of electors, for that is not the theme. It is 
another gospel which the election compels one to preach. That is, 
first, the failure of politics, as they issue in social and economic 
expedients, to solve the real problem of national welfare, and, 
secondly, the need of new vision and new inspiration from the life 
of the Spirit, which will change the hearts of men. That the 
General Election which prompted my writing has now passed into 
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history in no wise invalidates a thesis which appeals to the 
centuries and will hold while the world stands. The picture which 
I have drawn may be good, or it may be bad. But the situation 
which it seeks to present must be admitted to be bad. Perhaps the 
system of parties, as we know it, will of itself produce nothing 
better ; and gibing and denunciation and plausible promises of the 
good time which will follow a party’s triumph at the polls are the 
inevitable tools of the trade of materialism. That the system of 
representation is sound or faulty is not the issue. That the 
candidates who are returned as members of Parliament do or do 
not fairly sustain the cause in which their constituents return 
them is not the question which goes to the root of the matter. 
The theory of the Abbé Sieyés in the French Revolution carried 
the system to a perfection beyond the possibilities of practice: 

The genuine national will proceeds from debate, not from election, and 
is ascertained by a refined intellectual operation, not by coarse and obvious 
arithmetic. The object is to learn not what the country thinks, but what 
it would think if it was present at the discussion carried on by men whom 


it trusted. Therefore there is no imperative mandate, and the deputy 
governs the constituent. 


Such ‘ mitigation of democracy ’ would no doubt provide a useful 
restraint upon popular demand and a valuable correction of 
popular misunderstanding. Indeed, the debates in Parliament 
may be thought, by comparison with the speeches produced 
by the feverish excitement of electioneering, to go some way to 
fulfilling the Abbé’s doctrine. But the member of Parliament 
does not govern the constituent ; and on the fundamental issue 
the Abbé’s doctrine is foreign to current constitutional practice, 
by which the constituency demands the loyalty of the member 
and the Cabinet appropriates his power. The democratic 
doctrinaire would not concede to debate by a few the authority 
which proceeds from election by many, for, on the democratic 
hypothesis, the larger the electorate the more surely must its choice 
be right. There are some among us who would even submit to a 
referendum of the people the solution of problems which a com- 
paratively few experts alone can be expected fully to understand. 
The democratic postulate is expressed in the aphorism ‘Vox 
populi, vox Dei.’ In other words, the majority is always right. 
This fallacy has only to be stated in order to be repudiated.* 
Lord Birkenhead, at an earlier stage of his career, set himself to 
show with his customary force and clarity that the voice of the 
people is not to be identified with the voice of God. If it were, 
then the exchange of a narrow majority for one party to-day fora 
narrow majority for another party next year would signify a change 


1 Lord Acton, Lectures on the French Revolution, p. 161. 
* Cf. Selden’s Table Talk on Councils, 
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in Divine judgment, for which we could account only by a trifling 
change of party policy or a fickle change of popular whim. We 
cannot identify God, or absolute right, with the results of an 
election in which men cast their votes in chaos, or choose a party 
policy which promises personal profit. 

We are back again at the previous point, namely, that the 
methods of election, of representation, of political decision, do not 
really touch the issue of national welfare. If they are not wholly 
irrelevant, they are wholly subordinate. They represent the 
system through which the spirit expresses itself. But our anxiety 
lies deeper, and is concerned rather for the spirit itself, which 
guides the choice of the electorate and the course of parliamentary 
debate. We cannot identify God with the triumph of a political 

y unless we have been able first to identify the determining 
policy of the party with the will of God. It is only in rare and 
extreme circumstances that the consciences of men will yield so 
categorical a conviction. But it is another matter to determine 
policy by reference to what we believe to be the cause of God in 
the national life and in the life of nations. Such a course may be 
personal and indirect, or it may be national and direct. The 
adoption of a new fiscal policy demands a knowledge of economic 
science and an experience of the actual course of trade. As a 
policy it must be judged by experts in both kinds, and it must be 
judged both in theory and in observed experiment. The issue is 
not primarily religious. Yet neither expert nor elector can rightly 
apply himself to such a question without some reference, and some 
sense of responsibility, to a power which perhaps he would hesitate 
to define. In contrast with this example we may set every 
measure which aims at the abolition of obvious injustice and feel 
that it carries a direct religious sanction, and ought to claim the 
concerted support of all men of goodwill. 

The issue which faces us is this: Do we treat our national 
and international politics as opportunities for material gain— 
national politics for personal advantage ; international politics 
for national aggrandisement ? Or do we believe them to be the 
instruments by which we can strengthen the cause of righteous- 
ness'and make the world better? Are we concerned primarily 
for the kingdom of God, or for the reign of material prosperity ? 
Of course, these ends are not necessarily incompatible. But they 
spring from different motives, and it is the motive which lies 
at the root of righteousness. Grant, if we could, that the system 
is sound, that the methods of election, representation and political 
decision are the best that the wit of man can devise, that the 
results respectively of election and debate are true verdicts of 
intelligent voters and unwearying statesmen: let all this be 
granted, and still the course of electioneering tells a disappointing 
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tale, and the fruits of debate are barren. It is the note of modern 
history, of which Lord Acton said on a famous occasion that : 

Beginning with the strongest religious movement and the most refined 
despotism ever known, it has led to the superiority of politics over divinity 
in the life of nations, and terminates in the equal claim of every man to be 
unhindered by man in the fulfilment of duty to God—a doctrine laden 
with storm and havoc, which is the secret essence of the Rights of Man, and 
the indestructible soul of Revolution.® 


The States of modern Europe are not theocracies. The separation 
of ecclesiastical life from temporal interests, except so far as 
Church and State survive in a happy working union in this realm, 
has tended to make the Christian religion either individualistic 
or sectarian, and in either case detached. This is not to advocate 
a return to the international sovereignty which Rome exercised 
in the Middle Ages, or even to contend that if every candidate 
for Parliament were an enthusiastic churchman the course of 
political life would be revolutionised (although we could hardly 
doubt that it would be improved). For in our ecclesiastical life 
we are familiar with the party system, and are not entirely free 
from the party spirit. When, however, a writer in this Review‘ 
demands a new code of ethics for the cure of present political dis- 
contents I should rather contend for a new trial of an older solvent 
than any of the developed devices of ecclesiastical history. We do 
cry for a new trial of Christianity, which the civilised world has 
never really tried. We speak of our Christian civilisation. Ina 
great measure we are proud, and justly proud, of our national 
Christianity. As a nation we have inherited our religion, and 
are far better than we should have been without it. We have 
produced what the Dean of St. Paul’s has so finely described as 
‘the lay religion of the English gentleman.’ Even those who no 
longer profess and call themselves Christians cannot escape the 
influence of Christianity, and must perforce direct their lives in a 
large measure according to its principles. But we have never 
given it a full trial. So there are some among us who realise 
that there is something wrong, and wish to set it right, and ask 
for a new code of ethics. But what is the guarantee that men will 
accept the code and live up to it? What is the incentive to 
swear allegiance to a code? What is the inspiration to keep 
the oath ? If the standard be high, it will be lowered in practice. 
If the standard be moderate or low, it will fail to effect the 
promised improvement. In any event, to ask for a code is to 
ask for something other than the religion of Christ. It may be 
the Mosaic Commandments, or the whole system of Judaism, or 
the social creed of the English public schools, which is honour- 
able, but shyly negative. But Christ gave us a new command- 


% Lectures on Modern History, p. 10. 
* Nineteenth Century and After, December 1923, ps 803. 
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ment ; and Christianity superseded Judaism when the Founder 
in His own person substituted love for law, making love the 
highest law; and Christ’s religion in the modern world stands for 
active righteousness and is the negation of negativism. For the 
core of Christ’s religion is not a code, but a power of life, which 
carries the incentive and the inspiration, which no other system 
can produce, to those who live with Him and open their hearts 
to welcome His ever-present and abiding Spirit. He speaks to 
us from the other world, not merely the future or the life beyond 
the grave, for we are not thinking of death, but of life; He 
speaks to us from the other world, the unseen world, ‘which is 
present here and now, and is the guiding light of Christian life 
and the assurance of the versatility of Christ’s religion in all the 
conditions of political change and the cycles of social fashion. 
This is the truth which we acknowledge when we say the prayer 
which Christ Himself has taught us, ‘ Thy will be done, in earth as 
it is in heaven.’ 

There are those who are convinced Christians who yet would 
pinch the truth of Christianity within one or another of the sepa- 
rated spheres of the other world and this world. To the one 
class Christ’s religion is a thing apart, not to be mentioned in 
the sordid scenes of the earth. It carries a beatific vision of a 
blissful future, brightens individual lives with the hope of heaven, 
but must not be contaminated with the gross and shocking world. 
And so materialistic civilisation moves on, unilluminated by a 
light which fails to radiate beyond the individual and justifiably 
contemptuous of a religion which claims so much and seems to 
effect so little. 

To the second class of the Christians whom we are con- 
sidering Christianity carries a complete polity to be realised, if 
need be, by legislation or by force. The modern emphasis of 
eschatology, which attributes in greater or lesser degree to the 
Lord Himself the belief in the nearness of the end, has facilitated 
this application of His religion. The Lord Himself figures in the 
role of Messiah, as a social reformer or a conquering politician ; 
and the kingdom of God, which He came to establish, these 
modern disciples, who borrow all too literally from some of His 
Jewish contemporaries, would set up by methods which might 
seem historically appropriate, but are thoroughly unchristian. 
In this version of Christianity materialistic civilisation perceives 
a danger and a power, and girds itself, not unnaturally, to resist 
the predatory designs of those who profess to find in the Gospel 
of Christ the statute book of the Socialist millennium. 

But Christ’s religion is larger than its all too common versions. 
It proclaims the truth of an unseen world, the world wherein 
Christ abides, here and now and near us, nay, actually within us. 

Vor. XCV—No. 563 c 
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From this centre of personal devotion to Him who is our Master 
the Christian sees the universe under the de jure sovereignty of 
God. For in the Incarnation of God in Christ God identified 
Himself with men, and showed to men the way of life, the way 
by which men can grow like God. The Logos lived as a man 
among the sons of men ; and He who was one with the Godhead 
was one with the race. The Christian, then, must proclaim that 
the Church of Christ in history is the continuation of this work of 
God in Christ. He sees as in a figure, at least he feels, assuredly 
he knows, the universal movements of the Spirit, who plants in 
all the world, wherever men give Him entry, the seeds of holiness 
and virtue, of comfort and courage, of wisdom and strength, of 
candour and self-control, of long-suffering and loveliness. And 
then he must realise the potentiality of all Christians for making 
de facto that sovereignty of God which is now so partially acknow- 
ledged and so ill defined. He holds that there is nothing in the 
world which lies outside the concern of Christ’s religion, and he 
must be interested in the ways of all the world. He is not ‘ of’ 
the world in the evil sense in which the Johannine writings use 
the word kosmos. But he is ‘in’ the world, and his Master is 
there beside him, in the world of men and women, of sport and 
politics, of love and literature, of plays and dancing, of toil and 
unemployment. For we live in the world of sight, and taste, and 
touch, and smell; and asceticism will never solve our problem. 
Material things are the indispensable expression of the things 
that are spiritual, but they must never be allowed to be their 
master. The Christian knows all this. He is not hard, or un- 
sympathetic, or intolerant, or cruel ; but his irrepressible instinct 
is to bring into all the world the secret of self-respecting happiness, 
the inspiration of every noble effort, the relief of suffering and the 
renewal of delights which else must die. For he knows that the 
presence of the Spirit from the unseen world would transfer the 
emphasis from material things to spiritual life, and would trans- 
figure the world of time and place. None can pretend to measure 
the full results of so great a revolution. The ills of society would 
pass; selfishness would disappear; the sorrow, and pain, and 
hunger which follow in its train would find relief, and the kingdom 
of God would come to reality in the world of men. 

The opinion is widely spread that the preaching of politics in 
the pulpits of the national Church is a misuse of a place and 
opportunity which ought rightly to be used in helping congrega- 
tions in the daily fight with sin. The contention is sound, and as 
a rule the Church is stronger while it is dissociated from the 
controversies of political parties. The work of the Church is to 
create the right atmosphere, to turn the hearts of men, to bring 
the light of the unseen world into the darkness of the world of 
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human life, to carry the presence of Jesus Christ into the sorry 
scenes of human desolation, and to show that the love which is 
expressed in sacrifice willingly accepted is the way to the splendid 
heights of smiling day. The craze of the world for materialistic 
wealth is a false emphasis. This is not to say that anybody can 
live without money, or that men and women should be expected 
to work for inadequate pay, or that rich folk should be deprived 
of their riches. Christianity is rightly intolerant of all injustice, 
whether it take the form of sweating in one direction or of con- 
fiscation in the other. But we have to insist upon the distinction 
between the subordination of all purposes to the acquisition of 
material wealth and the use of material wealth to a larger purpose. 
For illustration we may cite the fact that the Church itself is not 
ashamed to proclaim its need of money. For although the world 
will not for long respect a ministry which is perpetually pleading 
its poverty and clamouring for support, in the conditions of 
modern civilisation, organised religion cannot be maintained 
without endowments, and cannot be extended without additions 
tothem. The Church needs brains and character, and the money 
to pay for them. But the need is felt in a larger cause, and is 
proclaimed in order to serve the ends of righteousness and truth. 
For the work of the Church is to bring into the life of society the 
conviction that the end and aim of all endeavour is the universal 
sovereignty of God, expressed in the reign of the Spirit of Christ 
in the hearts of men; to establish in all the circumstances of 
domestic difference, of national distress and of international 
exasperation, the practical expression of the high justice of 
Christian charity; and to carry into the troubled scenes of 
personal life the unfailing inspiration of Him who is our Master 
and our ever-loving Brother, who came not ‘into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through Him might be 
saved.’ 
J. WorRSLEY BopDEN. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICIANS TO-DAY 
II. THE LABouR PARTY 


Hap the Labour Party been a politicians’ machine to the degree 
to which the older political parties have, in the course of genera- 
tions, become so; had it depended for its mobilisation on an 
enormous hoard produced by traffic in honours, on the backing of 
organised financial and industrial capitalist interests, or on the 
election manifestoes of statesmen who, still panting from the 
interchange of energetic (and well-deserved) denunciations of 
incompetence and dishonesty, could, at the vision of a chance of 
regaining office, rush into a mutual embrace and, for the period of 
a flashlight photograph, smirk resolutely with interlocked hands 
on public platforms; if it could have been crippled by the 
unscrupulous boycotting and mendacity of a syndicated Press, if 
it had failed in the test of Parliament, it would probably have 
dropped half a million votes on its 1922 poll and a third of its 
representation. As it is it has increased its poll (as I write) by 
256,000 votes, not counting those given to independent candidates, 
some at least of whom are not its opponents, and its representation 
by fifty members, an augmentation of 35 per cent. These details 
appear on the surface and speak for themselves. There lies below 
them still stronger cause for congratulation among the membership 
of the party. What is the explanation and what the significance 
of this remarkable manifestation ? 

Much of the explanation was indicated in advance in an 
article which I contributed to the last August number of this 
Review—in brief, that the Labour Party is an organic and growing 
tissue of men and women who join it because they reflect, because 
they have certain chronic needs and experiences which have con- 
vinced them in the course of the last thirty years that the present 
industrial organisation of society needs to be changed, because 
they have appreciated the critical analysis of its defects and 
because they are satisfied that the constructive programme which 
their organisation has framed, working downwards from the 
. intellectual standpoint and upwards from the experience of 
organised wage-workers in their struggle for subsistence and 
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freedom, alone offers any practical promise of giving effect to 
their reasonable human demands. 

When Mr. Baldwin, like Saul on his way to Damascus, 
experienced a sudden illumination, namely that unemployment 
was the most pressing national problem of the moment, and, like 
that other Saint, not only was stricken with blindness, but fell to 
the ground (after a similar interval, it may be hoped, to resume 
activity as a convert to the faith he was proceeding to persecute), 
the supporters of the Labour Party recognised that it had been 
vouchsafed to him to discover what to them had been obvious for 
more than a generation. It was an acute crisis of unemployment 
forty years ago that started the Socialist movement in this 
country, and it is the analysis of the causes of unemployment 
and the demonstration (recently emphasised by Lord Milner, as 
it had been by many thinkers of nimbler intelligence) of the 
characteristic vice of the capitalist industrial system to pro- 
duce such crises that has continually and perhaps most effectually 
recruited the Socialist school of thought in England, converted 
the trade unions to that movement and created the political 
Labour Party. This recognition might, therefore, be counted to 
Mr. Baldwin, in the ranks of the Labour Party, for righteousness, 
and it will always remain to his credit that he was the first Prime 
Minister to pledge himself to attempt as his primary task a solu- 
tion of that recurrent problem. 

The naive amateurishness of the proposals for solving it which, 
under whatever influences, he hastily decided to offer, need not 
here be criticised. Labour candidates, knowing that among their 
own adherents their fallacy and futility needed no argument, 
spent little breath against them in election meetings, except in 
replies to Protection-bitten hecklers. The electorate has disposed 
of them. But in so far as the problem of unemployment was a 
prominent topic in the election (which Mr. Baldwin did not suc- 
ceed in convincing his party so fully as he had convinced himself 
that it should be) he had struck on the issue about which the 
Labour Party had the most distinct convictions, to which it alone 
had given prolonged and directly interested consideration, and 
on which it knew that it had a programme and meant business 
with it—a programme the emergency details of which were urged 
on the Liberal Government by Mr. Webb as early as 1914, when 
there was expectation of unemployment during the war. 

Any party, in fact, that might go to the country on the issue of 
unemployment would, as Mr. Baldwin did, challenge the Labour 
Party on its strongest ground, that in which the rank and file of its 
supporters are and have all their lives been most keenly interested, 
and on which they have worked out their ideas, whilst other parties 
have neglected the problem or taken their counsel about it solely 
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from the side of organised capitalist employers and the financial 
authorities who support them. I am far from suggesting that the 
capitalist employers’ party, the bankers, and all the intermediate 
chorus of somethings in the City and of the classes parasitic on 
property have nothing to say worth listening to on the subject of 
unemployment ; they are competent expert witnesses from the 
employers’ point of view, and I shall touch on one aspect of their 
arguments presently. Just here I am merely noting the broadest 
factors that influenced voting in this election. The Labour 
Party and those for whose interests it stands saw clearly that 
even if Mr. Baldwin (apart from his party) was sympathetic about 
unemployment his programme was worse than futile, whilst of the 
Liberals the leaders as well as the rank and file of both factions 
had hardened their hearts and declared themselves actively hostile 
to anything that the party that had given most attention to the 
subject might propose or desire. Labour was to be kept out of 
power at all costs. Mr. Churchill promised that even if Mr. 
Baldwin could not be displaced Mr. MacDonald should no longer 
lead the Opposition. This attitude naturally consolidated and 
reinforced the will of the Labour Party and brought it new 
adherents. 

But the party itself was very far from accusing individualist 
capitalism in England of being directly responsible for the 
prevalence of unemployment during the last two or three years, 
The party and its supporters clearly recognise that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Peace, Mr. Bonar Law’s Tranquillity, and Mr. Baldwin’s 
Simplicity are ruining Europe, and with it the British markets. 
Labour Party audiences, therefore, showed greater interest in 
criticisms of foreign policy than they did in Mr. Baldwin’s 
prescriptions. They knew what the Press boycott has sedulously 
concealed from the middle-class readers of penny papers: that 
the Labour Party criticism of foreign policy and its practical 
programme for dealing with it has been continuous and consistent. 
What the Labour Party has said on this subject in Parliament 
is scantily enough reported in but a few papers, but readers at 
any rate of the Herald have been kept fairly aware of it. What 
it has done and said outside Parliament has hardly reached 
the consciousness of the readers of other penny papers at all. 
So much is this the case that when a Dominion statesman, General 
Smuts, galled possibly by remorse for the pretext which he had 
given to Mr. Lloyd George at Versailles for including in our claim 
for reparations provision for war pensions, contrary to the under- 
standing on which the Armistice had been made, unburdened his 
soul in denunciation of what Great Britain had tolerated in the 
post-war proceedings of France and of the ghastly spectacle now 
presented by Europe as a result of apostasy from the ideals of 
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those who fought in the war, when he repeated the identical 
censures which the Labour Party has been passing for years on 
those conditions and called, as the Labour Party had done, for 
a new world conference, to include all the principal nations, to 
revise the Versailles Treaty and attempt a new basis of settlement, 
his pronouncement was loudly applauded as an astonishingly 
courageous and illuminating new departure by Liberal publicists 
who had ignored or belittled the identical urgings of Labour 
politicians. The Labour Party knew what the attitude of its 
leaders had been, and this, too, was a factor of strength and 
confidence in its electoral temper. 

The adherence of the Labour Party to its policy of a levy 
on capital for the redemption of debt was criticised by many 
who are in sympathy with other parts of its programme as ‘a 
mistake in tactics.’ This consistency, which has the undivided 
support of the party, has, of course, drawn heavy attacks from 
the opposing political parties on economic and practical grounds 
as conceived by them. Detailed criticism of those attacks would 
lie outside the scope of this article, but the significance of the 
proposal and its importance as a consolidating item for the party 
may be here briefly indicated. The value of capital holdings in 
this country, of which those exceeding 5000/. would be amenable 
to the proposed debt levy, had increased between the beginning 
of the war and 1921 by about 5,400,000,000/, (nearly 50 per cent. 
on their pre-war total). According to the income tax returns, 
the number of persons in receipt of incomes exceeding 50001. 
a year had increased during the same period from upwards of 
15,000 to upwards of 24,000 (a good deal more than 50 per cent.). 
The real incomes of the wage-earning and salaried classes are 
(to put the case at its weakest) not now higher, on the average, 
than they were before the war. In a great proportion of cases, 
to say nothing of the unemployed, they are substantially lower. 
Apart, then, altogether from any consideration of the expediency 
of relieving taxation by the extinction of debt interest, there 
occurred during the period of the war and of the peace negotiations 
an enormous displacement of the balance of property and income 
as between the property-owning and the wage-earning classes. 
This accounts for the conspicuous continuance of profuse social 
expenditure on luxuries in a period of acute industrial poverty. 
Knowledge or appreciation of these statistical facts seems, 
unfortunately, I think, to be extremely restricted among the 
comfortable classes; the criticisms and discussions on fiscal 
topics which are admitted to publication by the Press habitually 
and sedulously ignore it. Were it generally recognised, I believe 
it would affect the judgment of many conservatively disposed 
citizens in regard to the demand for a capital levy to reduce the 
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National Debt, as it does unquestionably affect those who know 
it and make the demand. It commends itself to Labour Party 
audiences and recruits the party on the broad general ground 
that, whereas the mass of the nation (including all classes, but in 
enormous predominance those who earned their living by work) 
paid for the war by the sacrifice of their lives or their health, 
and this human loss and tax remains unredeemable, property 
ought for its part to be called upon to redeem the war debt, 
which is not wealth, but a permanent claim for taxation upon 
that same working part of the nation which has already paid its 
share in its own kind of the war cost. This argument, even if 
the balance of the two classes of wealth, Labour and Property, 
were approximately what it was before the war, is one which 
appeals, very naturally, to the mass of plain-thinking people, 
and on this broad ground the demand for a capital levy in redemp- 
tion of war debt is steadily making way among all classes outside 
those who fear they would be directly touched by it in their 
pockets. This would be so if the pre-war balance had been 
maintained. It is far more strongly the case when it is realised 
that, through profits made in the war, not, indeed, entirely at the 
expense of our own countrymen, but principally so, if also at 
that of all other nations with whom our manufacturers and 
traders did profitable business during the war, the property- 
owning classes in this country have been enriched about 50 per 
cent. When this consideration has been referred to, I have heard 
interrupters suggest that the propertied classes also gave their 
lives and their health. So they did; but such interruptions 
illustrate inability on the part of those who make them to realise 
that whereas to the common people human lives are indeed com- 
mensurable, and the loss of a rich man’s son as grievous as, but 
no more so than, that of a poor man’s, the value of property is not 
commensurable with that of lives, and even if a property owner’s 
son were, as seems often to be assumed, as much more valuable 
than a poor man’s as his fortune is the greater, the fact that 
a property owner has lost his son in the war is absolutely 
irrelevant to the question whether his property as well as human 
life should not be levied on to meet the war expenses. 

On these broad human grounds, then, this item of the Labour 
Party’s programme typifies to its supporters a sound and just 
principle, which they resolutely declare and support ; that is to say 
that, the human tax of the war having been borne by the nation’s 
humanity its funded financial burden should be borne by its 
funded property, and much the more so seeing that property by 
exploiting humanity’s agony increased itself during the war by 
something like two-thirds the total amount of our war debt. 

While I cannot discuss the surface problems involved in the 
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project of a debt levy, I think it both only fair to the more 
serious and thoughtful of its opponents and relevant to the 
broadest considerations effectual in this election to refer to the 
argument that a levy would aggravate unemployment. Mr. 
Asquith is reported to have made (let us hope, misreading his brief) 
the stupefying pronouncement that it would ‘increase it one 
hundredfold ’ (loud cheers !). The favourite argument, briefly, was 
that a capital levy would destroy the basis of credit, since bankers 
would no longer be able to feed employers with working capital. 
The individual fortunes of employers being reduced, each one 
would have fewer securities to pledge with his bankers as security 
for cash accommodation, and, further, if the amount of the National 
Debt were reduced by 3,000 millions, the amount of security 
possessed by the nation and available for such purposes would 
be reduced and the financing of industry crippled to that extent. 
Arguments such as this, confessing as they do, if sound, the 
impotence of our credit system, simply play into the hands of the 
Socialist Party on the side of their financial criticisms of the 
capitalist system. For bankers to argue they cannot finance 
industry without a national debt of 6,500,000,000/. when it was 
financed before the war on a national debt of 650,000,000/. is 
either an insult to the intelligence of the electors or a challenge 
to the State to take the administration of credit out of such 
ineffectual. hands. It is also felt as an insult to the intelligence 
when electors are told that unless employers have property of 
their own to hypothecate industry cannot be financed, whilst at 
the same time the Government is pluming itself on having 
embarked on a policy of financing or guaranteeing schemes of 
productive investment for the sake of giving employment. If the 
State can afford to do this with a national debt of 6,500,000,000/. 
it can still better afford to do it with a debt of half that amount. 
In all this argument about credit the fact is made significantly 
conspicuous that the conduct of industry in this country is now 
dependent on banks, and on the concerted views of the directorates 
of a very few organised banks, and the Labour Party is not slow 
to draw the moral that if industry can be financed by an organised 
banking monopoly it can equally well be financed by organised 
State banking. 

The Labour Party’s Research and Information Department 
has taken a good deal of trouble to ascertain the degree in which a 
capital levy might possibly disturb the supply of working capital. 
It is clear from the facts available that this is greatly exaggerated 
in the representations that have been made by financial writers 
recently in the Press. A great deal of nonsense is also talked about 
deflation, which after all is an incident peculiarly in the power of a 
Government to counteract. One of the first things that the 
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Labour Party, should it come into office, would do in pursuance 
of the policy of a levy would doubtless be to set up a quali- 
fied and impartial committee to call this bluff, with the requisite 
powers to elicit any relevant information, and to make recom. 
mendations for the neutralisation of any danger of dislocation of 
industry through financial disturbance. 

When Mr. Baldwin announced a dissolution, the Labo 
Party’s election agency account was at best barely solvent. The 
strain of unemployment and the cost of the rearguard actions 
fought by the unions against reductions of wages during the last 
three years had starved the central funds, while in the con- 
stituencies many local party organisations which had fought the 
last election had disappeared, and most of those still in being were 
living from hand to mouth on the proceeds of whist drives, raffles 
and sweepstakes. In only 237 constituencies, of which nearly 
two-thirds already had sitting members, had candidates been 
selected for this election. The party agency could not therefore 
immediately get under way ; it neither had the money to guarantee 
the expenses of contests nor in many cases the local organisa- 
tion to arrange for meetings or distribute election literature. The 
divisional groups sprang up to deal with the situation with extra- 
ordinary spirit and vigour, having nothing approaching a parallel in 
either of the other parties, the constituencies of which expect to have 
their members provided for them either at the candidate’s own 
expense or at that of the accumulated proceeds of political simony, 
The National Union of Railwaymen floated the ship with a dona- 
tion of 10,000/., and within a fortnight 200 additional candidates 
had been found and provided for. Both the central and local 
organisation had their way paid by pennies and shillings and 
pounds contributed out of weekly wages, with a few generous 
donations from individuals who could afford them, or candidates 
who could risk an election deposit. Voluntary aid for the dis- 
tribution of addresses and literature and for the hasty arrange- 
ment of meetings flowed in everywhere, The remittance from 
Moscow promised in the anti-Labour Press has not even yet (as I 
write) reached Eccleston Square. 

The hold which the party obtained in 1922 on many con- 
stituencies was proved by this election to have been strengthened. 
Of the seats they had to defend they lost both fewer and a smaller 
proportion than they did twelve months ago—only sixteen 
altogether—and of these thirteen in constituencies in which 
Liberal professors of Free Trade combined with Protectionists to 
keep out Free Trade Labour or vice versd4. The Liberal Party, 
which, on the most favourable terrain for which it could have 
possibly hoped, has in this election made its final rally against its 
progressive and inevitable decay, has done itself great damage by 
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these coalitions. It is astonishing that Liberal wire-pullers should 
understand so little the fundamental temperament of their 
countrymen as to suppose that, when their party has professed 
to go to the country on the issue of Free Trade against Protection, 
manifestoes by the local Liberal Parties, such as that which I have 
before me from Aberavon, calling on all good Liberals to vote 
against the Labour Free Trader, should not incense and disgust 
them. 

Notwithstanding the defeats of Labour by such combinations, 
the party improved its general hold on constituencies of their 
character. It will win more of them next election, and will 
steadily gain ground in all the industrial constituencies. It has 
gained greatly in London and the suburbs, and has seats to gain 
next time. It has advanced in eastern, and even in southern, 
agricultural constituencies, and is almost solid in the mining 
districts, in which, both in Wales and the north and north-east, 
the old religious spirit of the Free Churches has transferred itself 
from Liberal to Labour politics, which seem to the simple-minded 
to be more Christian in aims and inspiration. Lord Birkenhead’s 
Rectorial address profoundly disgusted them. This transference 
from Free Church Liberalism has not yet achieved itself in the 
west, where, as in Cornwall, the Liberals have gained seats ; and 
in Oxfordshire and other Western and Southern Midlands the 
Liberals have increased their polls. Constituencies there, as yet 
barely touched by the Labour movement, were more afraid of 
Protectionism than they were confident in the ability of the 
Labour Party to further their interest. The Labour Party 
intended to organise a campaign of information and Labour 
propaganda in agricultural districts during the coming spring, 
making a special effort to raise the funds for this purpose ; and 
whenever this can be done they will certainly effect a progressive 
accession of strength in the countryside. The experience of the 
present election and the knowledge that the party already has of 
the conditions to be dealt with in districts not yet reached by 
the Labour movement lead to a judgment that at the next election 
the party can count on winning another substantial increase of 
seats, say, at least forty to fifty, and that whether they will be 
able to win more depends principally upon the period for which 
another election can be postponed. 

Having regard to the deafening and indiscriminate drum-fire 
directed against the Labour Party by the bulk of the Press, and 
to the continuous misrepresentation and suppression to which 
its policy has been subjected during the past twelve months, it 
may appear surprising that the party should have gained the votes 
and seats that it has. The reason why this Press campaign has 
proved ineffectual is the credit that the Labour members in Parlia- 
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ment have gained for themselves by their work during the past 
year and the discredit that both Conservatives and Liberals 
have gained for themselves on the same stage in their dealings 
with questions affecting Labour. The most conspicuous illustra- 
tion of this sort of object-lesson was the action of the Government 
in putting on the Whips against the Labour Party’s amendment 
against disqualification for old age pension on the score of thrifty 
savings, and the recreancy of the considerable number of Liberals 
who abstained from voting (though some Liberals voted) for that 
amendment, thereby allowing its defeat by a narrow majority, 
The Labour voters also discerned the significance of the Liberal 
Party’s desire to crowd out the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
at the end of last session by devoting its closing days to pre- 
liminary electioneering speeches against the Government, the Act 
being saved through the determination of the Labour Party that 
it should not be burked. The voters have had, moreover, 
sufficient parliamentary intelligence filtered through to them to 
be able to appreciate the attitude of the Labour Party both on 
foreign and domestic politics in contrast with that of the Govern- 
ment and the Liberals; and in matters immediately touching 
their own interests, especially in regard to both civilian and war 
pensions, that difference in attitude has come very closely home 
to them. They have appreciated the able leadership of Mr. 
MacDonald, they have admired and respected the parliamentary 
record of their representatives, and they have confidence in the 
parliamentary party ; their human nature has sympathised with 
the indignation which produced some of those ‘ scenes ’ of which 
the vulgar Press has loved to make much, ignoring the insolence 
and offensiveness of provocative Tory members. The Labour 
constituencies, in short, are proud of their party. They stick to 
it, and it grows, because it is their party, because they have made 
it, because its policy is democratically evolved from below. 
Every divisional organisation can have any proposal which it 
agrees to discussed by the whole party and, if it finds acceptance 
after open debate, embodied in the party’s political programme. 
The anti-Labour Press is fond of repeating that the party is 
wire-pulled by a handful of Socialists who do not represent the 
opinions or aims of the trade union rank and file. This is 
precisely the reverse of the truth. Why cannot Conservatives 
acquaint themselves with the facts ? 

Connected with this pride in the party and with the religious 
feeling pervading it is the absolute good fellowship, good humour 
and comradeship prevailing among the members and between 
them and their candidates and representatives. This atmosphere 
makes the party very much more congenial to work with to any 
intelligent man or woman of democratic temperament than 
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either of the two others, which organise spasmodically at election 
time a theatrical pretence of solidarity between classes which, 
except perhaps in the communities of Free Church Liberalism, 
any man or woman of a different class from the workers often 
feels to be deplorably lacking in moral and social basis. 

The ignorance of the Conservative Party and of many Liberals 
of the purposes and programme of the Labour Party remains 
astonishing. The ‘ Bolshevist ’ bogey, however (which I criticised 
in my former article), was not much in evidence in this last 
election ; and only in one constituency did I hear of the Mothers’ 
Meeting at which the Primrose Dames enlightened the women 
voters as to the design of the Labour Party io introduce the 
nationalisation of women. The bogey of the Workers’ Inter- 
national was substituted, with the pretence that the party was 
under the orders of a small German junta. Any intelligent 
Conservative knows the silliness of such lies. Why do they 
tolerate the discredit which their employment brings to their 
party? The wage-earners are not deceived, and every exposure 
simply adds to the prestige of the Labour Party as the only 
honest one in the nation. 

Of the Labour constituencies the Scottish are notoriously the 
most fervid ; the Welsh run them close, but the Welsh are not 
quite so fierce, or perhaps they have more racial comity of tem- 
perament and manner. In the Scottish and Welsh constituencies 
the bossing is more determined, and the confrontation of the pit 
village with the mine-owner’s mansion is more conspicuous. The 
anti-Labour Press from time to time announces the pending 
cleavage between these ‘advanced’ sections and the British 
industrials and intellectuals, and represents Mr. MacDonald as 
desperately struggling to preserve the unity of his flock. Hope 
tells a flattering tale. Every local contingent of the party, in fact, 
is satisfied with and proud of the solidarity of the whole, which 
has been maintained without any sacrifice of the principles estab- 
lished by party conferences and with hardly any dissension even 
as to tactics. The constant progress and consolidation of the 
party throughout the country on those political lines on which it 
took thirty years to set the Socialist movement in action in this 
country have greatly reinforced the patience and confidence of the 
majority in that policy. Not long ago there were continual 
nibbling suggestions on the part of the more progressive Liberals 
that the Labour Party should help them in elections and 
they reciprocate. This election has finally: justified the refusal 
of the Labour Party to entertain any notion of such coalition ; 
the Liberals have run candidates and supported Tories to keep out 
the Labour men, and the Labour Party has run candidates both 
to keep the Liberal Party from reducing its distance from the 
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coveted position of being the Parliamentary Opposition and 
to mark their appreciation of the declarations of hostility 
made against them by the leaders of both the Liberal 
sections. 

So much for the aspect of the electoral position and prospects 
of the Labour Party as indicated in the recent election. With 
regard to their political and parliamentary prospects nothing more 
can as yet be said than the Press has volunteered to prophesy, 
Whether the Labour Party shall take office or not will depend 
upon which part of their election position the Liberal Party will 
prefer to forget, their promise to attempt a new departure in 
foreign politics, to deal with unemployment and housing and to 
re-establish democratic finance, or their vow to defend the nation 
against a Labour Government. 

SYDNEY OLIVIER. 





POLITICS AND POLITICIANS TO-DAY 


III. SomE ViEws oF A NON-VOTER 


A FRIEND of mine, a perfervid: Liberal, on the evening of 
December 7, said to an omnibus conductor: ‘ Have you heard 
anything new about the election?’ ‘ Why, no, sir ; it’s all dyin’ 
down, and aren’t we all fed up with the noise of the last few 
days?’ My friend was certainly fed up ; he told me so an hour 
or so later. His party was being defeated again by Labour, 
though Mr. Lloyd George had shown in false metaphors a most 
attractive revival of his ‘teens, and had been the only Charlie 
Chaplin of the electoral harlequinade. Besides, as the Wee 
Frees and the National Liberals had tried to enjoy the devious 
delights of a feigned reconciliation, every Liberal had expected a 
triumph in the polling booths. Their quarrel had acted as a 
system of tariffs against votes. Surely their reconciliation, 
though feigned, would get rid of this hated obstruction, and once 
more the free trade of Liberal support would flow into the old 
party. A spate of it would overwhelm both Labour and the 
Conservatives ! 

On these matters the omnibus conductor had a few words to 
say. Stooping towards my friend he whispered in a tone of 
polite ridicule : ‘ But it’s a bit hard on Asquith and Lloyd George, 
now, isn’t it, sir? They’ve been let down by their three London 
mornin’ papers, so gentlemen tell me. One paper won’t speak 
of Asquith, and another won’t speak of Lloyd George, and a third 
has angered half of its old readers by crying ‘“‘ Hats off to Lloyd 
George ! ’’—all of a sudden, too, sir, as though Asquith had made 
up his mind to die in Scotland and wanted to make sure of some 
one to take his place.’ 

The omnibus conductor straightened his back and yawned. 
‘Lord, sir,’ he added, always in the same tone of polite ridicule, 
‘the newspapers in these days are just killin’ the power of words. 
I never believed ’em when I was in the trenches, and they get 
worse and worse. They wish to make more muddle than 
Parli’ment, and they do! They wish to kill Labour by refusing 
to print what Labour thinks and says, but they don’t/ And in 
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this, sir, Conservatives are as bad as Liberals. When I was wanted 
for the trenches I was a darling, sir. Nothin’ was too good for 
me. Now that I vote Labour I’m a danger to my country, sir, 
unfit to drive a "bus with Liberals in it, and Conservative babies 
in arms. There’s a lot of difference somehow between war and 
peace, sir. A great lot. Yet some nice things do take place in 
elections. A Conservative lady in furs came to my missus the 
other afternoon, took baby from the cradle, and stood at the 
door for a Press photographer to snapshot. A very kind lady, 
sir, for baby hadn’t been washed since mornin’. Yet my missus 
voted Labour, and so did I. We are Labour, you see, sir, and 
gratitood to a lady can’t change this fact, somehow.’ 

These views on the political harlequinade, the bawling and 
ridiculous carnival, were interrupted now and then by the con- 
ductor’s work, but my friend related them in a sequence, and 
then went on to abuse me because I had failed to drop a vote 
into a ballot box. Twenty-five per cent. of the electors preferred 
to be non-voters, and when the bulk of these spectator millions do 
begin to vote a great surprise will fall on“two of the three parties, 
Vast numbers of those who did vote, after much hesitation, were 
very uneasy in their conscience, because they had no real con- 
fidence in any of the confident parties, and because voters, like 
juries, have no right to form a verdict before they have arrived at 
confident opinions. : 

In times of danger like the present, when an old type of society 
has culminated in European disaster, and when a new type is 
passing through perilous birth throes, the enormous jury which 
is called upon to pass three different verdicts on the same tragedy 
should feel as juries do at murder trials. Their responsibility is 
unfitted for a carnival of camouflage or a bawling scrimmage 
among barristers and witnesses. Even if every million of electors 
appointed fifty delegates to represent it at a final polling in the 
House of Commons, even then the responsibility of choosing a 
Government qualified to meet the needs of to-day—not only 
at home, but abroad also—would be a lottery to reasoning minds, 
because no political leader at present known in Europe seems to 
have certain qualities of intellect and of heart which are essential 
to healing statesmanship. No statesmanship of dominant merit 
has appeared anywhere. Politics of dominant demerits have 
assumed different and rival forms*everywhere ; and the most 
active of the present political leaders were all equally active, and 
equally self-confident, in pre-war days, when their combined 
mismanagement, bewilderingly varied in its phases, prepared 
Europe for 1914. 

Their tragedy, no doubt, is a marvellous achievement. When 
contrasted with tragedies which writers of unique genius have 
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composed, as in King Lear, it enables us to be sure that ordinary 
politicians can defeat the greatest playwrights when great drama 
is added to the day-by-day ‘human’ comedy. And what earlier 
type of society culminated in horrors and in heroisms that rivalled 
those that Europe has experienced since 1914? Further, if 
tragedies of every sort have lessons as abiding as those of the 
twelve Commandments, the present state of Europe shows that 
even inferior politicians, with their electoral harlequinades, will 
teach the coming generations. We can place them among the real 
futurists. 

For this reason, let us imagine, they keep their fronts of brass 
well polished and tell the world that they alone, after a lifetime of 
patient and intrepid experience, know how to mismanage the 
affairs of nations in ways really enjoyable to the habitual wayward- 
ness of mankind. ‘ Trust us yet once more,’ they cry, ‘and we 
will prove to you in a few weeks or months that every new sort of 
political party is a crime against good citizenship, and that our 
veteran enterprise alone has power to evolve chaos into order and 
harmony. There shall be homes quite fit for heroes to live in ; 
radiant peace and the League of Some Nations will form an 
everlasting partnership ; the Rhine will flow as a genuine Pactolus, 
and its golden waters will pay off every one of the war debts 
which now cripple the Entente Powers. There is no end to the 
quite simple miracles that we, who are thorough experts in the 
fine arts of party statesmanship, can perform by different and 
rival methods.’ 

Though these promises, and many others as glorious, have a 
prodigal over-confidence similar to that which steered our country 
unprepared into a long-threatened war, yet fourteen millions of 
British electors have proved three times since 1918 that they do 
not yet wish to scrap their veteran leaders. They are willing only 
to toss them into office and out of office, becoming tired in three 
years of three Prime Ministers and three variations of com- 
promise governed by an increasing fear of what France will do 
next. Yet a General Election without the old stars of the 
political drama would not seem like a General Election. It would 
be new, and newness, more often than not, seems to be raw, and 
even dangerous. Old politicians are customs, and customs either 
send reason to sleep or keep it half awake and uneasily near to 
nightmare. If only they would retire of their own accord, these 
outworn adepts of political strife! They will find in Joseph 
Addison a charming quotation, which their electors should read, 
remember, and quote, reviving that art of heckling which Mr. 
Asquith now regards as dead : 


Ensigns that pierced the foe’s remotest lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears resigns. 
Ver. XCV—No. 563 
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Labour has certainly pierced an increasing number of lines, 
but no hardy veteran has resigned, either with or without tears. 
Indeed, the stalwarts of political longevity are eager to prolong 
their reign as infallible remedies for all social ills, whether British 
or foreign. As soon as it became known that the new election 
had ended in a stalemate, Liberal Tadpoles and Tapers began to 
devise tactics by means of which their own old leaders should 
enjoy to the full a compensation for their defeat by forming a 
vigorous but neutral Government, charming enough to win 
enough support from both Labour and the Conservatives. As 
Liberalism had won seats only from electors whom Mr. Lloyd 
George had forgotten to visit, the consolation prize of the Foreign 
Office should be given to the Wizard of Wales, whose popularity 
in Paris is comforting to M. Poincaré. Mr. Masterman would do 
well at the Board of Trade. Through ten or twelve years he had 
shown rare patience as a mild spectator of political strife, and 
he would wait with equal patience for the revival of European 
industries. If boredom came to him from time to time, he would 
write chatty and charming articles for his eager electorate. 
Liberalism alone had undoubted big men for every official 
position. And Mr. Asquith would be Prime Minister, of course, 
because he would throw a spell over the suspicions of Mr. Mac- 
Donald, and if these non-theatrical leaders agreed upon a neutral 
policy the miseries of a coalition would be evaded by a compromise 
of camouflage. In this way a complete half-year of office would 
be assured to Liberalism, just long enough for Labour voters 
everywhere to rebel against their own too complacent leaders. 

No person above the age of thirty should be at all annoyed, 
or even surprised, by the manceuvres of veteran politicians. Old 
political parties regard their party strife as a very necessary 
sham fight ; and if any statesman wearies of intrigue and make- 
believe, and describes politics as ‘a stinking profession,’ quoting 
from Beaconsfield, he is regarded by his fellows as an actor who 
is disloyal to the historic etiquette of his own theatre. A routine 
of make-believe is easy when only two parties compete for office, 
and when neither of them gives itself up to a novelty that becomes 
a ruling passion. As soon as a ruling passion arises, like Home 
Rule in Gladstone, the party is at once disrupted by the decisive 
action of sincerity against a fondled routine of aged customs. 
Hence many Conservatives hate Mr. Baldwin because he revived 
all at once a sincere belief in the virtues of Dame Tariffina ; and 
many Liberals hate him also because results of the war have 
cooled their hereditary fervour for free imports uncontrolled. 
Further, Free Traders who think candidly, now that the election 
is over, are ill at ease because free imports have not prevented 
the growth of unemployment, and have left the prices of many 
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household things troublesomely too high. Yes, and the voting 
shows that continued free imports without a capital levy are less 
attractive to the electorate than free imports plus a compulsory 
reduction of war debts. But the heaviest aggregate poll is won 
by Tariffs minus the Capital Levy. 

In plainer words, the election is decisive in one matter only— 
that Liberalism is no longer needed in our country. It lags 
superfluous on the political stage. One part of its electorate 
belongs to Labour, and the other part to the Conservatives. It 
manceuvres for renewed support partly because its inherited 
customs are as a second human nature and partly because its 
hermits of convention detest the humiliation of defeat. From the 
first its Radical compromises were a strategical appeal to Labour, 
and Conservatives also, in answer to this outflanking policy, were 
obliged, in self-defence, to angle for Labour votes in Radical 
waters. Thus inevitably the two old historic parties, while 
developing their campaigns, awakened Labour into self-expression 
and evolved a third party, which in course of time might displace 
them both. The independent growth of this new party began 
in 1900, when Labour polled 118,003 votes and won nine seats. 
Six years later the votes polled for Labour rose to 448,808, and 
fifty-four seats were gained. In January 1910 fourteen of these 
seats were lost, though the total polling was heavier, 532,807 
votes. Twelve months afterward, in December 1910, the aggregate 
voting shrank to 381,024, while the members elected increased to 
forty-two. Labour was still enthralled in a disjointed way by 
the rival strategies of its parents, the two historic parties. 

Then for eight years there was no General Election. The two 
old parties learnt nothing much from the war, while Labour, after 
a spell of almost hysterical jubilation, acquired a liking for 
co-ordinated action in its political movements. Even in 1918, 
when Mr. Lloyd George captured the country with a glorious 
farce of. bubble promises and aims, Labour won sixty-one seats 
and polled 1,754,133 votes. Only a person here and there noted 
these significant figures. Indeed, the Lloyd Georgians imagined 
that Labour accepted with filial pride a coalition, an epitome of 
its parentage. Happy and over-confident, Mr. Lloyd George 
began a period of dictatorship, passing from one Supreme Council 
meeting to another, always with complete success and always 
with ill results. Threats of Direct Action from Labour troubled 
him somewhat ; they seemed to come from genuine feeling, and 
how could he win the peace if genuine feeling became active in 
England as well as in France, in Russia, in Italy, and even some- 
how in conquered Germany? Turkey, of course, had no excuse 
for genuine feeling, as only Christians have a right to show political 


emotion when very much distressed ; but Greece should attend 
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to Turkey : then the Near East would be submissive. Has there 
ever been such ridiculous comedy in a time of tragedy? The 
Lloyd Georgians, with abundant help from the defeated Greeks 
and the conquering Turks, passed into the General Election of 
1922, when Labour won 142 seats and polled 4,247,800 votes, 
This year it has added more than 100,000 votes to its aggregate 
poll, and its 193 M.P.’s form a united party. Its adherence to 
unpopular beliefs has acted as a cement so binding that even an 
electoral boycott by the whole newspaper Press, apart from the 
dying Daily Herald, has failed to arrest its advance. Outraged 
movements prosper, and petted ones decline. 

But, like the other parties, Labour has a confidence which is 
ridiculous, because the condition of Europe is too sick for a rapid 
recovery. To prepare prescriptions for its complicated malady 
seems very much more like unbounded ‘ cheek’ than anything 
else. Indeed, if the three political parties had set before the 
electorate a detailed and true diagnosis of the European break- 
down, the election would not have been a bawling scrimmage. 

And this brings us to the main point. In times of grave crisis 
it is as difficult for people to behave wisely as it is for them to walk 
easily, naturally, in a hospital ward. Visitors to hospitals try to 
muffle their footfalls, look ill at ease, and speak in nervous 
whispers. So in times of political danger there is a great school 
of thought which regards humour as levity, and ridicule as cruel 
and harmful. It believes in right feelings and high thoughts. 
The members of this school forget, in their fervour, that preaching 
has never an enduring effect on the business of life. For this 
reason the beauty of Christ’s teaching has had tragical vicissitudes 
through 1923 years. It is the expression of just ridicule, not the 
shaping of high thoughts into noble speech, that electorates need 
when they look at the drama of politics and watch the habitual 
over-confidence of professional politicians. 

Beaconsfield was keenly alive to this fact. In his political 
novels he relieved serious thinking with his Tadpoles and Tapers, 
and in open contests with opponents his most dangerous weapons 
were quotable phrases of penetrating ridicule. Since 1918 dozens 
of political movements in Europe have been comically perilous, 
yet no campaign of ridicule has been set in movement, except in 
party cartoons by David Low, who is certainly inimitable. It 
was Low’s ridicule that pricked and exploded the political fame of 
Mr. Lloyd George, always with an amusing courtesy that could 
not be forgotten. In Low’s cartoons the versatile actor became 
the Charlie Chaplin of politics, delightfully clever, a jolly amuse- 
ment for odd half-hours of leisure. 

With equal humour, the ridicule of Low has done much to 
bring about the fall of Mr. Baldwin, partly by showing that 
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politicians are reckless when they allow the words ‘plain,’ 
‘honest,’ and ‘ordinary’ to be attached to their minds and 
policies. Does the present day need statesmen who are ordinary ? 
Surely it needs commanding ability, genius? And when people 
begin to advertise the ‘honesty’ of their chosen leader they 
use a word that electors distrust, and that should be kept for 
the obituary notices given to dead statesmen even by political 
foes, for sham fighting in politics is too common and too con- 
spicuous for its honesty to be advertised, just as hard bargaining 
is too frequent in business to justify prayer-meetings in city 
offices. If Mr. Baldwin had been described as clubbable, the 
chosen word would have been correct, and Low’s difficulties would 
have been greatly increased. . 

It is a pity that Low, a master of political ridicule, should be 
attached to any particular side. As a candid spectator of all 
parties he would be invaluable to the whole electorate, and soon 
his telling ridicule would have influence abroad. He sees truly 
and thinks surely, and his draughtsmanship with pen and ink is 
surprisingly vivid, varied, searching and alembicated. Would 
that democracy, in its own best interests, would have a non-party 
newspaper financed by the State in which the most competent 
cartoonists and journalists would show up by means of ridicule 
all the weak points in the political drama! They should be 
pledged to act as impartially as a jury and to make their verdicts 
effectively plain. 

That ridicule is creeping into political life is proved by two 
facts: the failure of Mr. Lloyd George in the most recent of his 
spectacular comedies and the humiliation of the double-minded 
Press trust. No political candidate dared to take his policy from 
that trust. Hence the Continent has learnt that quotations from 
selected British newspapers should not be read abroad as examples 
of British public opinion. Ridiculous as the election was in a 
great many of its aspects, it has yet been useful, showing that 
many papers controlled by one man have no control over the 
voter when their policy invites banter and mockery. 


WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
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THE LAND PROBLEM 


ENCLOSURE AND RE-ENCLOSURE 


In the development of English agriculture, enclosure has had a 
predominant influence. The foundation of our present land 
system is usually dated from the Norman Conquest. It is not 
necessary to discuss to what extent feudalism, as the term is 
generally understood, was grafted upon the system already 
established by the Saxons or derived from the Romans, or whether 
the organised village community, as we find it when it first comes 
within the scope of recorded history, was a natural growth or an 
artificial product. While it appears certain that at the time of 
the Domesday Survey the whole surface of the country was 
apportioned by the King’s decree, so that, in law, there was ‘ no 
land without a lord,’ it is, nevertheless, highly probable that the 
change in many districts was one rather of form than substance, 
and that the actual conditions of life in the villages continued with 
little apparent alteration. 

Under the manorial system the lord usually had a certain part 
of his demesne land in his exclusive occupation—in other words, 
it was enclosed—and the process of enclosure went on continually 
as individuals acquired, by various methods, full rights of user. 

Under the manorial system all the land that was suitable, or 
could be made available, was gradually brought into some sort of 
economic use. A manor was a tract of land, varying in size, over 
which the lord had jurisdiction, and in the utilisation of which he 
had a dominant interest. In the Domesday Survey there are 
records of 9250 manors, but most lords held more than one manor, 
and many held a large number. Many more manors were created 
subsequently, but the formation of new manors practically ceased 
at the end of the thirteenth century. The manor commonly 
comprised, in addition to the demesne land adjacent to the manor 
house, which was in the exclusive occupation of the lord (corre- 
sponding to what would now be termed the home farm) and a few 
small parcels or holdings of land allocated to individuals, the great 
common field or fields, the common pastures, and large tracts of 
surrounding waste or forest. Although the population for many 
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centuries increased very slowly—war, famine, pestilence and 
general insecurity of life keeping an effective check on its exten- 
sion—there was a natural tendency to enlarge the area of utilisable 
land, and gradually the waste was reclaimed. At the end of the 
seventeenth century the extent of the waste land in England and 
Wales was estimated at 10,000,000 acres, but this must have been 
an understatement, and it is probably more nearly the truth to 
say that not more than one-half of the land of the country was at 
that time in agricultural use. A century later Arthur Young 
estimated that there were 600,000 acres waste in Northumberland 
alone. In Yorkshire 275,000 acres were waste. Three-quarters 
of Westmorland was unutilised. Within thirty miles of London 
there were 200,000 acres of waste land. Sedgemoor was a fen ; 
the Mendip Hills were uncultivated. 

The earlier form of enclosure was mainly the reclamation of 
land from a state of natural waste into a state of utility, or indeed, 
in some cases, the restoration to use of land long left derelict from 
earlier cultivation. 

In the thirteenth century there is evidence of the activity of 
lords of the manor in this direction, the Statute of Merton (1235) 
being passed to secure that the rights of tenants of the manor were 
respected when commonable wastes were enclosed. Enclosure 
of the waste falls into a different category from enclosure of 
common fields, meadows and pasture, although the form in each 
case is similar. As Dr. Gilbert Slater puts it, ‘ there is a perfect 
legal similarity between Acts for extending cultivation and Acts 
. . . for enclosing all the open and common arable and other 
lands of a parish or parishes, which may be termed Acts for 
extinguishing village communities.’ The records of enclosure are 
very incomplete, and it is not until the early part of the eighteenth 
century that we begin to have any measure of the progress of the 
movement. From 1727 to 1845 the number of Acts enclosing 
commonable wastes or pastures was 1385, the total area enclosed 
being about 1,750,000 acres. During the same period 2691 Acts 
were passed for the enclosure of common arable and other lands 
of the parish, the total area so enclosed being 4,250,000 acres. 
The General Enclosure Act of 1845 abolished the method of 
enclosure by private Bill and set up an Enclosure Commission 
(now merged in the Ministry of Agriculture), under whose super- 
vision all subsequent enclosures have been carried out. Since 
1845 enclosures affecting 647,000 acres have been approved. 

It will be observed that the records account altogether for the 
enclosure of about 7,000,000 acres during the past 200 years. 
There is no doubt, however, that a very considerable area was 
enclosed during the eighteenth century, as well as previously, 
without parliamentary sanction and without record. This was 
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possible by agreement of the lord with all the parties interested, 
by purchase of their rights or otherwise, without taking into 
account proceedings designated by one writer as ‘ force or fraud,’ 
which were undoubtedly adopted in some cases, particularly when 
rights of common were of little value or where those entitled to 
them were ignorant or indifferent. 

The total area of England and Wales (excluding wenteriil is 
about 37,000,000 acres, and the present agricultural area is 
26,000,000 acres. The land utilised for agriculture has shrunk 
by some 2,000,000 acres during the past thirty years, but there 
is no reason to suppose that at any time the area suitable 
for agricultural use exceeded 28,000,000 acres. It appears, 
therefore, that about three-fourths of the agricultural land in 
England and Wales was enclosed, t.e., was in exclusive ownership, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and that substantially 
the whole of the remainder was enclosed by the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The modern enclosure movement, around 
which so much controversy has arisen, was, in fact, concentrated 
within a period of about sixty years. From 1760 to 1815 nearly 
3000 Enclosure Acts were passed. The effects of this movement 
were deeply marked on the countryside, and are plainly visible to 
this day. It is for this reason that the subject of enclosure is still 
of interest not only to the student of economic history, but to all 
who are concerned in the progress and prosperity of agriculture 
and the well-being of the rural districts. 

Modern British farming dates from the eighteenth century. 
Its foundations were laid by five men—Jethro Tull, whose Horse- 
hoeing Husbandry was published in 1733 ; Townshend, who retired 
from political life in 1730, and, devoting himself to agriculture, 
adopted and developed the theories of Jethro Tull; Robert 
Bakewell, who came into occupation of his farm in 1760, and 
enunciated and practised the principles of stock breeding ; Coke 
of Norfolk, who came into his estate in 1776, and by example and 
precept spread the gospel of agricultural progress; and Sir 
Humphry Davy, who in 1803 delivered his first course of lectures 
on agricultural chemistry. It was an age of progress. Industrial 
England—as we know it—was in the making. A spirit of inquiry, 
of energy, and of enterprise permeated national life and aroused 
even the agricultural community, which still lingered in medizval 
torpor. With the progress of industrialism and the extension of 
trade and commerce population rapidly increased. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the population of England and Wales 
was estimated at 5,500,000. In 1801, when the first census was 
taken, it had increased to nearly 9,000,000, and twenty years 
later to 12,000,000. 


1 The present population (1921) is $8,000,000. 
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It was this expansion of the home market which gave the 
greatest stimulus to agricultural improvement. With an almost 
stationary population and with little chance of finding the means 
of transport for a surplus crop, there had been no incentive to 
increased production. The people were at the mercy of the 
seasons. If the harvest was good there was plenty ; if it was bad 
there was scarcity or even famine. There was a small and 
fluctuating foreign trade in corn both inwards and outwards. 
During the whole of the eighteenth century about 18,000,000 
quarters of wheat were exported and about 11,000,000 quarters 
imported. But when the inventions of Watt, Hargreaves, Ark- 
wright and others set the wheels of industrialism revolving, when 
the centre of commercial life shifted from the south to the north, 
and when great manufacturing towns collected the population 
into vast aggregations of consumers demanding food, the necessity 
for increased supplies from the land became insistent and im- 
perative. 

Confronted with these conditions, the demand for the enclosure 
of the commons appeared amply justified on economic and 
national grounds. It was incontestable that the output from 
commonable land, whether arable or pasture, was generally small, 
and that improvement either in the cultivation of the soil or in 
the character of the live stock was impracticable under the 
common field system. The system took varying forms, but the 
principle was that owners of rights of common, i.e., the tenants 
of the manor, each had a number of strips in the arable common 
field, which was open and unfenced. The strips of each tenant 
were scattered in different parts of the field, though in some cases 
a number of strips might, in process of time, have been laid 
together by exchange or otherwise. But the cultivation of the 
whole of the arable land was fixed under customary and obligatory 
tule by the commoners, and no change could be made except by 
general consent, or in some cases by a three-fourths majority. 
The system of cultivation varied, but the following is a fairly 
typical example in the Midlands at the end of the eighteenth 
century : 

One part of the field is annually fallowed, a moiety of which is folded 
with sheep and sown with wheat ; another moiety is dunged and sown with 
barley in the succeeding spring. The part which produces wheat is broken 
up and sown with oats, and the part which produces barley is at the same 


time generally sown with peas or beans, and then comes in routine to be 
again fallowed the third year. 


This system, which is described in a Report on Huntingdon- 
shire in 1793, gave the following rotation: (1) wheat, (2) oats, 
(3) fallow, (4) barley, (5) peas or beans, (6) fallow. In Cambridge- 
shire a fourfold course was adopted in some parishes: (I) wheat 
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(2) barley, (3) pulse or oats, (4) fallow ; and in others a two-field 
course of alternate crop and fallow was the rule. In Buckingham. 
shire a three-field course was followed, but it was reported that 
in some parishes ‘ the occupiers have exploded entirely the old 
usage of two crops and a fallow, and now have a crop every year,’ 

The disadvantages of common field husbandry are concisely 
summarised in a Report on Wiltshire in 1794. The writer 
catalogues them as follows : 


Obligation to plough and crop all soils alike. 

Impossibility of improving sheep. 

Difficulty of raising food for winter keep. 

Expense and trouble of excessive number of horses to cultivate 
dispersed detached lands. 


PyNn 


It has already been remarked that many enclosures have 
been made during the past seventy years, and there remain 
even to this day one or two survivals of the old common field. 
One of the last to be enclosed, the award relating to which was 
confirmed by the Board of Agriculture as recently as September 
1918, was at Elmstone Hardwick, in Gloucestershire, and it may 
be interesting to note the form in which the system survived in 
the twentieth century. The following description is taken from 
the Annual Report of the Board of Agriculture for 1913 ?: 


These common lands, having a total area of 628 acres, are divided into 
fifteen fields of varying size. Each field is divided into strips, which are 
in separate ownerships, although, in some cases, one or more adjoining 
strips are in the same ownership. The land is owned in conjunction with 
homesteads outside the common fields, and the strips are occupied by the 
tenants of the farms to which they are attached. Most of the land is 
arable, but in some cases the strips, owing to their inaccessibility, or the 
inconvenience and expense of cultivating them, have been allowed to 
become rough pasture. The whole of the fields are open to a right of 
common of pasture—appurtenant to the farms of which the strips form part 
—from harvest until the first of November ineach year. The disadvantages 
of these conditions—surviving as they have done from the period when the 
manorial system of agriculture prevailed throughout the country—are, 

‘from the farming point of view, apparent. The distance between the 
various small parts of the same holding involves much waste of time and 
labour ; effective drainage of the land is impossible, and the existence of 
the practice of turning out stock for several weeks, with a right to range 
the whole of the fields, practically prevents the cultivation of any root or 
other crop which is not cleared off the land when the corn crops are 
harvested. 


The barrier which such a system interposed to improvements 
in farming and to increased production from the land was evident. 
It is easy to understand the eagerness to sweep away the system 
of those inspired by the visions of economic progress aroused by 
the teaching and demonstrations of Coke. The restraint imposed 
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on the active-minded, who wished to apply the new principles, by 
having to keep pace with the slowest and most backward of their 
neighbours, was irksome and irritating. The enthusiasm for the 
improvement of farming was widespread. George III. loved to be 
known as ‘ Farmer George,’ and even became an agricultural 
writer, borrowing the name of his shepherd as a nom de plume. 
Great landlords, like the Duke of Bedford, led the van of progress, 
and politicians were infected with the zeal for food production. 
Burke experimented with carrots ; Lord Althorp, even in Downing 
Street, discussed the Wiseton herd; Fox was concerned about 
the weather for his turnips. Agriculture was for a time, as we 
should say, ‘ booming.’ Miss Edgeworth’s Essay on Irish Bulls 
was in demand—under a misapprehension—by inquiring stock- 
breeders. An archdeacon who, finding a crop of turnips in the 
churchyard, severely remarked to the rector, ‘ This must not 
gecur again,’ was assured that ‘it would be barley next year,’ 
thus proving, at least, his appreciation of crop rotation. 

One of the many difficulties of dealing shortly with this 
tangled subject is that it is impossible to make general statements 
which are not subject to many qualifications. But so far as 
generalisation is possible it may be said that the enclosure of the 
common fields—+t.e., of the arable land—was not only necessary, but 
indeed inevitable, and that on the whole the hardship to individuals 
which, in many cases, accompanied it could not have been avoided. 
In the main the class which suffered most were the small farmers 
who owned only a few strips in the common field. When their 
corresponding allotment of a bit of land was made, the cost of 
fencing and the share of the allotment expenses fell on them with 
excessive severity. Many of them were unable to find the money, 
or were tempted to sell their land to the lord of the manor or other 
large owner. The result in too many instances .was the dis- 
appearance of the yeoman, which was disastrous in its after-effects. 
So far as the labourers were concerned, the laying out, fencing, 
draining, etc., of the newly enclosed land, provided a considerable 
amount of employment at the time, and, as a rule, the improved 
farming which followed involved a permanent increase in the 
demand for labour on the land. 

The enclosure of the arable land did not invariably increase 
production, for in some cases it was largely or wholly converted 
into pasture. Indeed, tithe-owners not infrequently objected to 
enclosure on the ground that by increasing the pasture, and 
decreasing the arable area, the quantity of corn, and conse- 
quently the amount of the tithe, was diminished. 

An illustration is given in a tract published in 1786 entitled 
Thoughts on Inclosure by a Country Farmer. He refers to the 
enclosure of a parish, apparently in the Midlands, some forty 
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years previously. Before enclosure it contained eighty-two 
houses, of which twenty were small farmsteads, and forty-two 
were cottages with common rights. There were 1800 acres of 
common field arable, 200 acres of rich common cow pasture, and 
200 acres of meadow, commonable after hay harvest. About 
260 cows, 100 horses, and 1200 sheep were kept. As the result 
of enclosure the twenty farms were consolidated into four, the 
whole area was devoted to grazing, sixty cottages were demolished, 
and the total labour required was four herdsmen. This writer 
estimated the value of the gross produce of the land at 4rozl. 
before enclosure and 2660l. afterwards. The rents, however, 
were increased from 1137/. to 18ori. 

It is not possible, on any public grounds, to justify the con- 
version of common arable fields into pasture. It was this practice, 
consequent on the growth of the wool trade, which led to so much 
popular indignation in Tudor times. Then large tracts of culti- 
vated land were converted into sheep runs. There was, however, 
one marked difference between the enclosure movement of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and that of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. In the earlier period not only public 
opinion, as expressed in the pulpit by preachers, who championed 
the cause of the poor and denounced the greed and selfishness of 
the powerful in terms which would scandalise a modern congrega- 
tion, and in a multitude of vehement pamphlets, but monarch 
and Parliament, intervened to stop enclosures or mitigate their 
effects. Charles I. actually annulled the enclosures of two years 
in certain Midland counties. Many Acts of Parliament were 
passed during the sixteenth century forbidding the conversion of 
arable land to pasture, ordering newly laid pasture to be restored 
to arable cultivation, requiring derelict houses to be rebuilt, and 
otherwise forcibly interfering with those who, for private gain, 
were held to be acting against the public interest. 

The later enclosure movement was subject to no similar check. 
It is true that in form there was protection for all interests, and 
the parliamentary procedure was devised with the intention that 
no scheme of enclosure could be carried through without the 
sanction of an independent Committee of the House of Commons. 
Now and again these safeguards were more or less effective, and 
occasionally some honest and conscientious member would bestir 
himself in the interests of justice. But too often the supervision 
of Parliament was perfunctory, if not illusory, and it was not until 
the Enclosure Commission (later merged in the Board of Agri- 
culture) was appointed that effective measures were taken for the 
protection of the ‘lesser folk,’ though these measures were 
necessarily circumscribed by the narrow limits of the law. 

The conversion of arable land into pasture was, however, not 
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characteristic of the later period of enclosure. The increased 
demand for corn, arising not only from the causes already men- 
tioned, but also from the effect on food supplies of the Napoleonic 
wars, stimulated the extension of corn-growing, and there was no 
incentive to increase grass land at the expense of arable. The 
enclosure of the grass commons was, in its result, the tragedy of 
the movement in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Thousands of poor people were deprived of a right of pasturage 
which for generations had been regarded as belonging to them and 
their forbears. Adjacent to every grass common were cottages, 
the inhabitants of which had from time immemorial used the 
pasturage for the maintenance of cows, geese, donkeys, etc. The 
right was recognised as attached to the cottage and not to the 
occupier personally, but it was regarded, as on the countryside 
ancient institutions are apt to be, as sacred and inviolable. But 
the majesty of the law, with its subtle interpretation of obscure 
phraseology and its meticulous precision where rights of property 
were concerned, declared that the occupier, as such, had no right 
of common unless he either owned the cottage or could establish 
in law a prescriptive right attached to the occupation. To the 
cottagers this seemed an arbitrary decree, unjust and unreason- 
able, an edict of harsh authority devised for their undoing. If 
the cottager were, in fact, legally entitled to a right of common, 
it was difficult to establish it. He had to make his claim in due 
form by a specified date. Illiterate and slow-thinking, he was 
not likely to understand the fate that threatened him unless he 
was befriended by some more intelligent and better educated 
person. Even if he succeeded in establishing his claim the 
compensation awarded to him afforded little satisfaction. It was 
very significant that Arthur Young, who was at first the most 
ruthless advocate of enclosure, became remorseful when he 
tealised later the full effects of the movement he had so fervently 
supported. At the end of the eighteenth century he made an 
examination of the Acts recently passed, and declared: ‘ By 
nineteen out of twenty Inclosure Bills the poor are injured, and 
some are grossly injured.’ He quoted a Commissioner, who had 
acted in several enclosure cases, as lamenting that he had been 
accessory to the injuring of 2000 poor people, at the rate of twenty 
families per parish. ‘The poor in these parishes,’ observed 
Arthur Young, ‘ may say, and with truth, “ Parliament may be 
tender of property ; all I know is that I had a cow, and an Act of 
Parliament has taken it from me.”’ He pleaded insistently for 
provisions in the General Enclosure Act of 1801 to meet the 
difficulties of the poor. ‘To pass Acts,’ he wrote, ‘ beneficial to 
every other class in the State, and hurtful to the lowest class only, 
when the smallest alteration would prevent it, is a conduct against 
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which reason, justice, and humanity equally plead.’ He proposed 
a scheme for setting up half a million families with allotments and 
cottages, ‘for,’ as he remarked, ‘a man will love his country 
better even for a pig.’ 

Memories in the rural districts are very tenacious, and the 
story of the severance of the peasant from the land by the enclo- 
sures is not forgotten. The decadence of the agricultural labourer 
is dated from that period, and attributed to that movement. It 
was by no means the only cause. The Speenhamland system, 
the old Poor Law, the harsh repression of the desperate efforts of 
the labourers to call attention to their grievances, the denial of 
the right of combination, all have left their scars on the villages, 

The times were out of joint. Parliament, notwithstanding the 
presence of a few men of courage and conviction, was unrepre- 
sentative and corrupt. Even honest and well-meaning men had 
their fears excited, and their judgment warped, first by the French 
Revolution and then by the menace of Napoleon. It was thus 
not only in the rural districts that there was a lack of sympathy 
and statesmanship in dealing with social problems, The bitter- 
ness with which, to this day, the agricultural labourer regards 
enclosure, is really the fruit of many evils which his forefathers 
endured, but among which the ‘ theft of the commons,’ as he 
regards it, stands out as the most sinister event within the range 
of his limited knowledge of history. 

It is easy to argue that the enclosure movement was essential 
to the progress and prosperity of the nation, that it was a necessary 
and, indeed, inevitable process of economic development, and that 
it served in the long run the best interests of the people. All this 
is true. But these benefits were bought at a great price. The 
solidarity of the villages was shattered ; the peasants, who were an 
integral part of the agricultural community and had their humble 
stake in the land, which was as valuable to them as his estate to 
the largest landowner, were severed from the soil, and thereafter 
regarded themselves as mere appendages to agriculture and nota 
constituent element of it. Nothing is more significant than the 
attempts which are now made to convince the agricultural 
labourers that they have a common interest with farmers and 
landowners in the prosperity of agriculture. The interest of the 
labourer as a vital factor in the cultivation of the soil should be 
self-evident to him without argument. Any land system rests 
on an insecure basis unless in some way or another all those who 
are engaged in agriculture can, each in his degree, feel a direct 
interest in its fortunes, unless, in other words, it is possible to 
restore the solidarity of the agricultural community which the 
enclosure movement destroyed. 

Much has been attempted, and something has been effected, 
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in recent years to repair the injury to the countryside through the 
dissociation of the labourer from the land. Some of the latter 
Enclosure Acts provided allotments, although in too many 
instances they were inadequate in quantity and inconvenient in 
situation. Early in the last century a few landowners, more far- 
sighted than the majority of their contemporaries, set an example, 
which was gradually followed by others, in the provision of allot- 
ments and cottage gardens, and, at long last, the State took up 
the task of restoring, in some measure, to the present generation 
of agricultural labourers that access to the land of which Parlia- 
ment, in its unwisdom, deprived their forefathers. 

The problem of the countryside remains unsolved. It is not, 
as is often alleged, that the State is indifferent. The annals of 
agriculture during the past forty years are punctuated by official 
inquiries, by Acts of Parliament, and by administrative measures, 
all devised to redress the grievances and ameliorate the conditions 
of agriculturists. Yet the recurrent ruin of agriculture has 
almost become a byword. Every bad season, such as 1879, and 
every slump in prices, such as occurred in 1893, is proclaimed a 
crisis, as indeed it is. Such crises in agricultural affairs are in the 
inevitable order of things and occur periodically in every age and 
inevery country. The misfortune is that attention is concentrated 
on the crisis, palliatives are spasmodically adopted, and the real 
problem of the future of British agriculture is not comprehensively 
considered. 

The pioneers of agricultural progress did not take short views. 
Fluctuations in farming, ‘ crises’ in agriculture, were familiar in 
the eighteenth century as in the nineteenth and twentieth. The 
troubles of individual agriculturists were no less, the vicissitudes 
of the seasons afflicted the husbandman as they always have done 
and always will do, prices from one year to another oscillated 
violently, while farm live stock were ravaged incessantly by 
disease. But those who considered the. future of agriculture 
looked over and beyond these incidental circumstances. They 
had a vision of a better system to meet the new conditions of 
national life, and they set themselves resolutely, and even ruth- 
lessly, to carry out the changes which they believed to be necessary. 
British agriculture needs to-day men with the vision, the deter- 
mination and the persistence of Coke, of Bakewell, and of Arthur 
Young. 

It is to be noted that the agricultural revolution of the eigh- 
teenth century was, in the minds of those who gave it impetus, 
a natural development of the existing system. They were in 
intention evolutionary, not revolutionary. According to their 
lights, they were inspired by an ideal which they sincerely and stead- 
fastly believed to be for the advantage of the whole community. 
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Many who actively co-operated were, of course, actuated solely, 
or mainly, by self-interest, and all concerned failed lamentably to 
consider the social cost of economic progress. But the object in 
view was to develop the old agricultural system, which had ceased 
to be sufficient or suitable, into one which would be adapted to 
the altered requirements of the nation. 

The agricultural problem of the twentieth century is different 
from that which presented itself in the eighteenth century. Then 
the only object was to increase the output of the agricultural land 
of the country, so as to provide for the maintenance of a greater, 
and a growing, population. This was then, and for some time 
afterwards, a possible, as well as a desirable, end to accomplish, 
To that end all means were held to be justified, and any sacrifice 
involved was regarded as inevitable. The Juggernaut of economic 
progress took no heed of its victims. 

There are many belated devotees of a worn-out creed who 
regard the agricultural problem of to-day as identical with that 
which presented itself to Arthur Young. They have leamt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. Few probably believe that the 
land which supported 12,000,000 a century ago can equally 
support 38,000,000 now, but they see nothing in the con- 
ditions of the country to-day to alter their view that the 
agricultural problem is of precisely the same order, and that the 
system under which the maximum amount of produce can be 
obtained is that which is best, regardless of any other 
considerations. > 

Nevertheless there are signs of an awakening consciousness 
that the economic angle is not the only one from which this 
problem can, or should be, viewed. 

The following sentences, though admittedly torn from their 
context, contain glimpses of this truth : 

The waste of good land on games or game is inconsistent with patriotism, 
There will be plenty of room for game or golf in moderation, but too much 
game, or golf links carved out of fat land, make an inroad on the production 
of foodstuffs which can no longer be defended. . . . 

We entertain no doubt that landowners, farmers and agricultural 
labourers alike realise the greatness of the trust reposed in them, that they 
will rejoice at the recognition of the fundamental importance of agriculture 
to the national life, and that they will do all, and more than all, that their 
country demands of them. . . 

An owner or occupier of land must hold it with a full sense of his respon- 


sibility and duty to use it for the security and welfare of the nation, andin 
case of flagrant abuse the intervention of the King’s officers is justified.’ 


These sentences embody a conception of agricultural land as 
a ‘trust’ and lead up to a proposal for the establishment of 
administrative machinery to ensure that the trust is fulfilled and 


® Report of the Agricultural Policy Committee, 1918 (Cd. 9078). 
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that the trustees—+.¢., landowners and farmers—can be called to 
account for failure to make use of the land owned or occupied by 
them. 

This proposal was made on economic grounds, to secure the 
maximum output of foodstuffs. It was linked up with a proposal 
for giving subsidies to those who grew corn, but it applied to all 
land, whether arable or grass, and, indeed, extended to woodland. 
Its social implications, therefore, were wider than the immediate 
economic purpose, and the principle on which it is based is one of 
far-reaching significance. 

The Agricultural Policy Committee made another suggestion 
in which they came near to attaining the boldness of the agricul- 
tural reformers of the eighteenth century. In an appendix to 
their report they say : 


It was suggested to us by Mr. R. E. Prothero, M.P. [now Lord Ernle], 
Sir H. Trustram Eve, and by Lord Milner, that the time had come for a 
rearrangement of some of our villages to meet present needs, a form of 
re-enclosure, in fact, which would have as its primary object an amelioration 
of the circumstances of the cottager and labourer. The following is an 
outline of the plan submitted to us : 

If a wish for reconstruction exists in any village, application should be 
made to the Board [now the Ministry] of Agriculture either by the parish 
council on the instruction of the parish meeting or by the Agricultural 
Committee of the county, on the requisition of a certain proportion of the 
inhabitants .of the parish. The Board of Agriculture should appoint a 
valuer to make a thorough report on the parish, showing how it might be 
improved on business lines in respect of small occupying ownerships, 
gardens, allotments, small holdings, cottages, cow commons, horse commons 
and recreation grounds. The instructions to the valuer should be such as 
to leave him complete latitude in making proposals with regard to the land 
in the vicinity of the village or its dependent hamlets, but should make it 
clear that it was no part of his duty to deal with farms in the distant parts 
of the parish. The valuer’s report should be sent to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, who should communicate it to the parish council or Agricultural 
Committee, and it should be open to the inspection of all inhabitants and 
other persons interested. The Board of Agriculture should, through an 
inspector, hold a local inquiry to deal with objections to the valuer’s report, 
and the inspector should then draw up a final scheme for the approval of 
the Board, setting forth in detail the changes to be effected, and scheduling 
the land to be acquired, the value of which would, in the case of dispute, 
have to be determined by the usual method where land is compulsorily 
taken for public purposes. The Agricultural Committee of the county 
should be responsible for carrying out the scheme, and the parish council 
for its subsequent administration, subject to the supervision of the Com- 
mittee. An alternative plan would be to allow the creation of a public 
utility society to carry out the scheme. 


It was suggested that the expenses of carrying out such 
schemes should be defrayed by the Exchequer, and that loans for 
the acquisition and adaptation of land should be advanced from 
public funds. 

Vor. XCV—No. 563 E 
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Although this proposal had regard to economic development, 
it was recognised that it would tend to promote the establishment 
of the community life, which was so disastrously dissipated, in 
many cases, by enclosure. ‘ Combination,’ it was remarked, ‘ for 
the purpose of conducting the business of reconstruction, would 
appear to give rise to a community of interest.’ Nor was the 
need for the provision of a centre of community life entirely 
overlooked, though its importance was not adequately emphasised. 
It was suggested that a village reconstruction scheme should be 
self-supporting ‘ except as regards public improvements such as 
the erection of village clubs.’ This scheme of rural reconstruction, 
having as its primary object an amelioration of the conditions of 
cottagers and labourers, would, if adopted, not necessarily in 
every detail, but in its main outlines, do something to redress the 
wrong done to that class by the enclosures a century or more ago. 
In those days they were disregarded and dispossessed ; they were 
held in little regard. The unwisdom of neglecting them, of 
ignoring their interests, is writ large in history. It might have 
been thought that when a way was pointed out by men of know- 
ledge and vision immediate action would have been taken at 
least to explore it. 

This scheme was published five years ago. There has been 
in the interval unceasing discussion of the difficulties of farmers 
and landowners. It is true that all the discussion has led to 
nothing but abortive action. But no Minister of the Crown has 
given any indication that ‘ the amelioration of the conditions of 
cottagers and labourers ’ has engaged his attention, or that he has 
seriously considered any scheme having that object. 

A Government desirous only of tranquillity was not very likely 
to take up a scheme of village reconstruction. It declined even 
to adopt the modest suggestions which were made for promoting 
and assisting the establishment of village clubs by loans for the 
erection of village halls. The reconstruction of villages would 
be an undertaking analogous to that of enclosure, and would 
meet with the hostility of those who were disturbed by it. The 
classes disturbed would not be—as in the case of enclosure— 
helpless and inarticulate, and their opposition would be much 
more formidable. Those who believed in enclosure had the 
courage of their convictions. They did not shrink from facing 
and consummating what was, in effect, a revolution. This 
generation appears to be more timid. It fears to do more than 
tinker with a problem it will not face. Now and again a bold 
spirit may chalk up ‘ Reform’ and runaway. But in the main 
those who attempt to prescribe for rural ills are content to 
palter with palliatives which can have no significant effect on the 
future of rural England. 
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It may be that the present land system is doomed. If it were 
to be judged by what some of its most prominent representatives 
say of its results, it would not be worth saving. There is no real 
ground for taking this pessimistic view. It has weathered many 
storms, survived many ‘crises,’ and proved itself suited, in its 
general principles, to the physical and economic conditions of this 
country. But it will only endure if it can be adapted to the needs 
of this day and generation. In a small overcrowded island 
agriculture is, and must be, a social factor, as much as an economic 
factor, in national life. The comfort, convenience and prosperity 
of the ‘ cottagers and labourers ’—who after all must form the 
basis of any agricultural system—are of primary importance. 
*Re-enclosure ’ of the villages will promote this object, and it 
should be undertaken without further delay. 


HENRY REw. 
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WALKS WITH THACKERAY—I 


CoME with me, reader, to the Little Cloister leading into the 
ancient Chapel of the Charterhouse, whose walls bear memorials 
of bygone Carthusians of credit and renown in many walks of 
life. In the far left-hand corner, called by those who know it best 
the Punch corner, are three tablets close together, apart from all 
the others. Each has a quaint inscription in abbreviated Latin, 
recording that ‘ This monument was placed here by Carthusians 
toa Carthusian.’ The names upon them are Gulielmus Makepeace 
Thackeray, Johannes Leech, and Henricus Silver. 

Henry Silver is not known to fame as the other two are, but he 
was a schoolfellow of theirs at Charterhouse, was their comrade 
for years on the staff of Punch, and one of their inner circle of 
personal friends. The Silvers were an old Suffolk family of Quaker 
descent, intimately connected with my own forbears, and Henry 
in particular was a valued guide of my boyhood and youth. 

Let us take train from Aldersgate, almost next door to Charter- 
house, to High Street, Kensington, and walk on westward as far 
as Earl’s Terrace, where, turning to the left, we come into that 
beautiful, unspoilt, and never levelled bit of English woodland 
called Edwardes Square, after the patronymic of the Lords 
Kensington. Just about the middle of the garden, among the 
weeping willows and poplars, we find a large round object on a 
stout stone post or pedestal, having painted on it the words 
‘Presented to the residents by F. Wakefield, 1855.’ It is a 
Russian 13-inch shell, brought from Sebastopol by my father, 
Colonel Felix Wakefield, Commandant of the Army Works Corps, 
who was the last British officer to leave the Crimea. We lived at 
No. 38, near the middle of the west side of the Square, next door 
to the house inhabited by Leigh Hunt during the happiest part 
of his troubled career. My father returned to Russia after the 
peace, at the instance of Prince Woronzow, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, who engaged his services to design the system known as 
the Dnieper Canal Navigation. He afterwards went to Turkey, 
and made the first survey of the Smyrna and Aidin Railway, which 
eventually grew, under German influence, into the notorious 
Smyrna and Baghdad Railway. During his absence I was sent 
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away to a private school, and the family was somewhat scattered, 
but 38, Edwardes Square always remained our home, and we were 
all there together in 1860, which was a very memorable year for me. 

At No. 38 we always kept up the genial, old-fashioned custom 
of a four o’clock dinner-party on Sunday for six or eight relations 
or intimate friends, and Henry Silver was an unfailing guest. At 
that time John Leech had settled with his wife and children at 
No. 3, The Terrace, in the High Street, and Henry Silver lived in 
rooms over a shop a few doors east of him, while Thackeray had a 
temporary abode at the north-east corner of Kensington Square, 
not two hundred yards off, to be near his handsome new house, 
then being built on Palace Green. At our Sunday dinner-parties 
the talk always turned on the Punch of the week, and thence to 
Thackeray and the Cornhill magazine. One Sunday, as I showed 
an eager interest in this new adventure of Thackeray’s, Henry 
Silver proposed that I should meet him next morning and be 
introduced to Thackeray, who would tell me all about it himself. 
Silver added, ‘ He likes young company, and will very likely ask 
you to walk into Town with him. Thus it happened that we 
two joined Thackeray at Palace Green, and, not without a tremor, 
I was duly presented to him. On hearing my name he made the 
curiously common mistake of asking whether I was ‘ anything to 
the Vicar,’ and I reminded him that the Vicar of Wakefield’s name 
was Primrose. He replied, ‘ Of course it was, but who was this 
other vicar named Wakefield who made such a stir in his day by 
attacking the bishops?’ I said, ‘I think you mean my great- 
uncle, Gilbert Wakefield, Vicar of Kingston.’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
Thackeray, ‘that’s the man. Well, what happened to him ? 
Was he not the great reformer of the Church of England ?’ I said, 
“He was the most fearless and effective assailant of the abuses of 
the Church in his day, and the most hated by those who throve 
on them. He was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment under 
the statute De Scandalum Magnatum, because in one of his 
writings he denounced the Bishop of Llandaff as “‘an absentee 
and a pluralist,” which he certainly was ; but his parishioners of 
Kingston joined with those of Richmond, where his brother was 
vicar, and paid the two thousand pounds fine, and on his release 
from prison the two parishes gave him a splendid welcome.’ 
Thackeray said, ‘ Gilbert Wakefield was a noble fellow,’ and 
looking kindly at me, ‘ You may well be proud to have the same 
blood in your veins, and I hope you will always stand up for the 
right, as he did.” We then went over the new house, which was 
almost finished, and was in the hands of the decorators, Thackeray 
showing the greatest delight in dwelling on its comforts and con- 
veniences. By this time Henry Silver had slipped away, and 
Thackeray asked me whether I would walk with him as far as 
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Hyde Park Corner. I gladly consented, and we strolled off in that 
direction. 

& In those days there stood, just by the entrance to Kensington 
Gardens, the picturesque barrack built by Oliver Cromwell as an 
outpost against any approach of the Cavaliers by the Great West 
Road. It was demolished many years ago, all but one little portico, 
which still remains attached to a modern building, for no apparent 
purpose whatsoever. The barrack was always occupied during 
Queen Victoria’s reign by the 11th Hussars, Prince Albert’s own 
regiment, and as we passed the sentries made a brave show in 
their fur busbies, flying jackets, and cherry-coloured overalls, 
with their short carbines slung in the hollow of the left arm. I well 
knew from Thackeray’s books that he had no love for the military 
or for anything to do with soldiers or soldiering, and I was not 
surprised when he burst forth with ‘ Look at those ridiculous 
objects, with their flashy German uniforms! I have no patience 
with such vulgarity!’ I was bold enough to remind him that the 
11th Hussars had covered themselves with glory at the Charge of 
the Light Brigade at Balaclava. ‘Glory, indeed!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Why, it was a stupid blunder, for which Lord Lucan ought to 
have been cashiered. Some people say it was worse than a 
blunder : it was a crime, for I have been told Lord Lucan did it 
deliberately to get his brother-in-law, Cardigan, into trouble, as he 
had a grudge against him over some family matters. But I hope 
that story is not true.’ I said, ‘I should hope not, indeed, but 
still Cardigan and his men did a magnificent piece of work.’ ‘ They 
did,’ replied Thackeray, ‘ but it was not their German uniforms 
that made them do it. It was their British pluck.’ I tried to 
change the subject, for I saw that Thackeray was somewhat put 
out, but as we neared the Knightsbridge Barracks we came upon 
numbers of long, lanky Lifeguardsmen in their skin-tight scarlet 
jackets and long, black, red-striped trousers, smartly strapped 
under their spurs, sitting on benches twiddling their canes, and 
talking to nursemaids. That was more than Thackeray could 
stand, and he broke out again, ‘ Idle fellows, making fools of 
those poor girls, and most likely leading them to their ruin !_ What 
a farce it is, this Household Brigade!’ We were now close to 
Hyde Park Corner, and Thackeray asked me what I was doing, 
and where I was going, at that moment. I told him I had been at 
King’s College School for two years, and was just going up to 
college after the vacation. I said I had rooms with my brother 
near the College, and only went home to Edwardes Square for 
the week-end. Thackeray asked me what sort of school King’s 
College School was. He said he had heard it wasa very rough place, 
almost as bad as St. Paul’s, which at that time had a very bad 
reputation for ragging. I told him it was not quite so bad as that, 
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put, though a boy who chose to work could get a splendid educa- 
tion there, the boys were utterly neglected when out of class, and 
the Stone Playground, as it was called, was certainly a bear-garden. 
He talked about his experiences at Charterhouse, but said he hoped 
that such bullying as went on there in his own time would not be 
allowed anywhere in these later days. I said there was plenty of 
bullying at King’s College School at play-hours, and I told him an 
amusing story of how I had thrashed a big hulking fellow whom I 
caught tormenting a puny-looking youngster of Jewish appearance, 
who turned out to be a son of Baron Rothschild. Thackeray 
laughed heartily, and asked me whether the young millionaire was 
duly grateful to his deliverer. I said I thought he was, for we 
became great friends, and he often invited me to Gunnersbury, 
where we used to help ourselves to the choicest pineapples in the 
hothouses, much to the indignation of the head gardener. I said 
Leopold—that was his name—also took me once to his father’s 
great house at Knightsbridge, and showed me the dining-room 
with the table laid out for some special banquet, all the plate 
on the table being of solid gold. ‘ How did it look?’ asked 
Thackeray. ‘Horrid, I should say.’ ‘ You’re quite right,’ I 
replied, ‘ heavy and commonplace compared with a fine display 
of silver and glass.’ Here Thackeray hailed a hansom to take him 
to the Cornhill, and at parting gave me a warm handshake and 
said, ‘ Next Monday, then, we shall meet again at Palace Green.’ 
What I noticed more than anything else about Thackeray 
during this our first walk and talk was that he seemed to be 
always in pain. I never heard him utter a word of complaint, nor 
did he groan or cry out, but he always had the saddest look on his 
face, even when it was animated and smiling, and sometimes, 
when talking most brightly, he would stop short and close his eyes 
and screw up his features as if suppressing a spasm of agony. It 
was this betrayal of ceaseless suffering, contrasting with his almost 
playful kindliness and cordiality to me, that filled me with sorrow 
for him as I watched him drive away in the whirl of Piccadilly. 
At that next meeting, when Thackeray had again taken me 
over the new house and dwelt on the spaciousness of the principal 
rooms, I ventured to remark that such a house would hold a good 
deal of company, as if wondering what Thackeray’s purpose was 
in building on such a scale. He evidently took in my meaning at 
once, and he replied, ‘ Well, I owe the house to the Cornhill, and I 
intend to devote it to the Cornhill. I have an idea of gathering 
round me here all the celebrities, and most particularly the rising 
talent in literature and journalism. That is a thing which is 
almost entirely wanting in London just now, especially for dinners 
and supper-parties, such as were common enough twenty or 
thirty years ago.’ He spoke of Abraham Hayward, Monckton 
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Milnes, and other shining lights of that brilliant period, and said 
it would be the greatest happiness of his life if he could revive 
the jovial literary life of those days. Even as he uttered those 
words so full of hope and high spirits there came over his genial 
features the shadow of suffering and sadness, which seemed always 
to be impending there. 

Soon after starting on our walk towards Town Thackeray asked 
me what I was reading, and whether I had any settled habits as 
to books. I said I generally kept two books go'ng at once, one 
light and easy, a novel or something of that sort, and the other 
more serious. I told him I was then absorbed by Harrison Ains- 
worth’s Jack Sheppard, with its wonderful illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. Thackeray said, ‘ That’s a fine sort of book for you to 
read! Why, Ainsworth ought to be hanged for writing it, and 
Cruikshank ought to be shot for illustrating it. It is nothing buta 
glorification of crime and villainy, and I believe it has made more 
criminals than any other book of our time. It is all the worse for 
being so well written, and for the extraordinary power of the 
pictures. I call that the lowest degradation of gen‘us and art. 
Those fellows ought both to be ashamed of themselves.’ I con- 
tended that the state of society in the book was so different from 
our own, and the scenes and time were so remote, that it could not 
do much harm ; and I reminded Thackeray that in the end the 
hero and all the other bad people were duly strung up at Tybum, 
whilst all the good people were happily married, or otherwise 
rewarded. Thackeray laughed, and agreed that it was so, and we 
then went on to talk of Ainsworth and Cruikshank as author and 
illustrator. I said there were never two more exactly suited to one 
another. Upon this Thackeray became quite enthusiastic about 
both of them. He said that The Tower of London was his favourite 
amongst Ainsworth’s books, and that Cruikshank’s etching of 
Mauger, the executioner, sharpening his axe, was the most 
extraordinary piece of work in its way that-he had ever seen. He 
told me that Cruikshank was an old friend of his, and that they 
had worked cordially together many years before, he having 
written several papers for Cruikshank’s Table Book, and having 
employed Cruikshank to illustrate his Legends of the Rhine. They 
had parted company, however, when Cruikshank took up his 
temperance craze, which Thackeray thought had entirely spoilt 
his career as an artist. He referred almost angrily to The Triumph 
of Bacchus, a sort of coloured broadsheet, then in all the print- 
shop windows, in which Cruikshank had depicted in lurid tones 
the drinking customs of the British people on all sorts of occasions, 
such as christenings, birthdays, weddings, funerals, and even 
executions. The Triumph of Bacchus consisted of a number of 
small pictures or groups, divided from one another rather clumsily 
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by draperies or curtains, each group representing a party of men 
and women drinking together, most of them in various stages of 
drunkenness. All of these small pictures were intentionally 
repulsive, and many of them were decidedly coarse, and the whole 
production was totally unworthy of Cruikshank’s genius. It was 
inspired, not by any artistic association, but solely by fanatical 
teetotalism, which by that time had unfortunately carried Cruik- 
shank away from his true calling, into all sorts of ill-judged extrava- 
gances. Thackeray was greatly interested to learn that I also 
knew Cruikshank personally, he being an old friend of my father’s, 
and that I often went to tea with the family at Hampstead ; and 
he was amused when I showed him ‘ a present ’ which Cruikshank 
had once given me, and which is still among my proudest posses- 
sions. It consisted merely of his marvellous signature, written in 
bold characters right across a half-sheet of note-paper, over the 
words ‘To his brother-teetotaller Edward Wakefield.’ ‘ But 
surely you are not a teetotaller?’ asked Thackeray, eyeing me 
quizzically. ‘I was when that was written,’ I replied, ‘ but I am 
now allowed to have a glass of good old ’32 port after dinner 
on Sunday.’ ‘ Stick to that,’ he said, ‘and it will never do you 
any harm, even if it grows to a bottle when you arrive at years of 
maturity.’ 

He then asked me what other book I was reading at the time, 
and I told him it was Kinglake’s Eothen, with which I assumed he 
was familiar. ‘Oh, yes,’ he replied, ‘ of course I know the book 
well enough, but I don’t think it is a very happy performance. 
It won’t compare with Vathek, for example.’ I failed to see the 
point of that criticism, because Beckford’s Vathek was a highly 
imaginary story of Oriental romance, almost in the style of the 
Arabian Nights, whereas Eothen consisted of familiar letters 
descriptive of Kinglake’s own travels and observations in Greece, 
Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt, in the early forties. I guessed that 
Thackeray had confused Eothen with some quite different book, 
but I did not presume to correct him. I quickly changed the 
subject by referring to Kinglake’s History of the War in the Crimea, 
which was then the subject of extremely bitter controversy. 
Thackeray seemed to dislike Kinglake’s style, and said he was 
utterly wrong in many of his facts and judgments of character and 
motives, but he was undoubtedly right in declaring that there 
ought never to have been any war in the Crimea, as far as the 
British were concerned at all events. We were drawn into it by 
the stupidity and vanity of our statesmen, solely to gratify the 
ambition and further the political designs of the French emperor. 
Thackeray knew his France exceedingly well, and he ridiculed the 
notion of an impostor like Napoleon III. being able to impose 
permanently on the French people a new Bonaparte dynasty, 
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based on such fantastic dreams as his Idées Napoléoniennes, and 
manipulated by his unspeakable entourage of sordid intriguers, 
most of whom ought to be in gaol rather than at the Tuileries or 
the Quai d’Orsay. I never heard Thackeray let himself go more 
warmly than he did on this subject. Just before we parted, 
following some allusion to my father’s services in the Crimea, he 
asked me very earnestly, looking me fullin the face, what I intended 
to be after I had done with school and college. I replied that my 
family had some influence at the War Office, and that we hoped I 
might get a commission in the Royal Artillery. A sort of spasm 
passed over his face when I said that, and pressing my hand 
firmly, he exclaimed, ‘ Don’t—don’t do anything of the sort, 
Don’t waste your brains and your opportunities in such a barren 
calling. You can surely find something better to do with your 
life than that? What do you care for the gold lace and the 
trumpery finery of the Royal Artillery?’ Then, relaxing the 
severity of his voice and manner, and smiling in his own kindly 
way, he added, while warmly pressing my hand, ‘ Promise me you 
will think it over, and if you like, tell your father and your friends 
what I have said to you about it.’ His words made a great 
impression upon me, and may have had a good deal to do with the 


subsequent course of my life. 
EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WAND OF PROSPERO 


THE Peerage is the shorthand of History. When any name 
reaches the Peerage it stays there for ever as part of our life, 
whether the title endures for twenty-four hours, as in the case of 
the first and only Lord Leighton, or for 400 years and more, as in 
the case of the mighty dukedom of Norfolk. 

Three generations of public life and distinguished literary 
attainments have raised the name of Lytton very high. The 
literary work of the first Lord Lytton seems far away from us ; 
and indeed it is, if we contemplate the social and political changes 
which separate his time from ours. If we are considering, on the 
other hand, the art by which he conveys to us his ideas and 
narrative, it may well serve as a model of excellence. There are 
reservations, of course. 

It is astonishing, for instance, to read the novel of Harold, and 
to note the changes of style. Where Lytton is dealing with cir- 
cumstances familiar to him—the life of courts, the sayings of 
important people, and movements of large policies—his prose is 
easy and flowing. Elsewhere he conscientiously gives us the 
sources of his information and supplies an adequate glossary. All 
this is interesting ; but we feel in doubt as to whether we are really 
treading a novel, or have, by some mistake, put back the clock and 
returned to school. As for the countless characters variously 
labelled masculine or feminine, who flit through the pages, we can 
feel no interest in people who require so much explaining. 

What, then, is the secret of Lytton’s power ? It is, surely, his 
divination. We forget much verbiage—all, in fact—when we 
read : ‘ Thou fearest this man, and why?’ To which the crafty 
Duke William replies : ‘ Because in the breast of Harold beats the 
heart of England.’ We want to read about that, and we forget 
our impatience with uninteresting technicalities as the narrative 
sweeps on to the crowning tragedy of Hastings. 

If we want to realise what is perfection in historical narrative 
we should read Mr. Bailey’s The Fool. In spite of a repellent title, in 
spite of dealing with a period of history generally described as dull 
—King Stephen and onwards—in spite of the vast length of the 
story (fifty years)—in spite of the innumerable characters in the 
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book, you know them all personally and are never tired of meeting 
them: you cannot find a dull page. The distinguished author 
must needs be a well-read man (probably as well-read as Lytton 
himself) ; but he does not think it necessary to pelt us with his 
authorities, or to use forgotten jargon, and then to translate the 
jargon into modern English. 

Accepting, as a point of view, the conjecture that Lytton’s 
divination was the secret of his success, we have seen how, in 
history, it triumphs over a faulty presentation of his narrative, 
In Eugene Aram it triumphs over a narrative that is uninteresting, 
not to say idiotic; and Eugene Aram has become part of the 
English language—no less. 

We all know the story. In reading it after many years we note 
that if the hero had only been a man of ordinary commonsense 
there would have been no story. For instance, he wanted ‘ to bury 
himself ’ ; and so he chose the country. As librarian to a powerful 
and learned noble he would really have been buried ; but he refused 
the appointment in a long speech. In the country a scholar of 
gloomy appearance and haughty manners naturally became the 
subject of malevolent gossip to the whole countryside. The 
villain, who would never have dreamed of seeking his victim in 
“the perfumed chambers of the great,’ ran him to earth easily in 
the country. But then, what would become of the story? We 
could not have enough of Corporal Bunting (a forbear of Mr. 
Farnol’s ‘ corporal’ ?) ; if only Lord Lytton would have allowed 
him to talk English with sufficient lapses—perhaps as many as 
Stevenson allowed to John Silver. 

‘For the art of writing a man must cultivate himself. The 
art of being reviewed consists in cultivating the acquaintance of 
reviewers’; which is very neat, and quite in place in Kenelm 
Chillingly. 

The hero inquired of his mother, at an early age, ‘ Are you not 
sometimes overpowered by the sense of ‘your own identity?’ A 
boy like this attracts: ‘ there must be something in him ’—even 
if he is only a phrase-maker. Lytton turns the young phrase- 
maker into a first-rate boxer ; and on the boxer he superimposes 
the philanthropist. This is hardly credible: though, given a good 
constitution, one can afford to be versatile. To quote Corporal 
Bunting: ‘So far as virtue is concerned, there is a deal in con- 
stitution ; but as for knowledge of the world, one gets it oneself.’ 
The hero is blessed with ‘ people’ who do the right things and do 
not embarrass him ; which is a great deal. Nevertheless he arrives 
nowhere in particular, and the story is perhaps a study in ‘ vital 
scepticism ’ ; which is, after all, very much what might have been 
anticipated. 

Much of Lytton’s ‘ lengthiness ’—so often made a cause of 
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reproach—comes from a change of fashion. Mr. Bailey (if he will 
forgive me for quoting him again) seizes your attention on the first 
page and holds it till the last page. He tells you that it is the year 
1140 ; and if you are taken aback at the first sight of that fell date 
you very soon discover your mistake. 

Lord Lytton starts Harold in the year 1052, and proceeds to 
take his ease in the circumstances and personages of the time. He 
forgets, alas! that the author’s ease is the reader’s misery ; and 
you hardly come to grips with the story till after the 323rd page, 
excluding footnotes. 

Our grandfathers, however, insisted on ‘ lengthiness ’: witness 
G. P. R. James and Harrison Ainsworth, not to mention the terrible 
Wizard of the North. Since we are considering ‘ lengthiness,’ let 
us at the same time consider ‘ artificiality ’ and ‘ false sentiment.’ 
Sentiment has probably remained very much the same throughout 
the ages. Its expression varies. Take the case of a young lady 
who should transfer her affections. In Lytton’s time the gentle- 
men concerned behaved with emphasis. They used invective and 
exclamations. They turned deadly pale, and ground their teeth, 
or clenched their fists : they talked of blood. The same interview 
fifty years later would be conducted in a more conversational 
manner. Take the scene in the billiard room when Leonard Jerome 
calmly informs Matthew Austin that he has secured the young 
affections of Matthew’s betrothed. Nothing could be ‘better 
form’ as we understand ‘form’; but Mr. Frere, the irascible 
squire, lets Austin know, bluntly enough, that ‘ in his young days ’ 
(which would be Lytton’s period) supplanted lovers behaved 
differently. The scenes which impress us as artificial and falsely 
sentimental were, in all likelihood, correct representations of con- 
temporary emotion ; which does not, however, make them easy 
reading. 

Brought up as boys of his generation generally were, on Si. 
Winifred’s and Eric, the writer has heard grown men who were 
boys at Marlborough under Farrar maintain that at that epoch 
and at that school boys did talk exactly like that. We cannot be 
too often reminded that the magisterial ‘ nobody ever talked like 
that’ is a false guide. The writer well recollects the late Lord 
Acton stoutly maintaining that no such person as Henleigh 
Grandcourt could ever have existed. Ever courteous, especially 
to the young and insignificant, Lord Acton allowed the writer to 
instance a living man who might have sat for the portrait, but 
maintained his ‘ negative.’ 

If the writer’s opinion is worth anything he would venture to 
point out that it is much easier to copy than to invent. This 
applies especially to authors like Lytton, who liked making money, 
and who wrote much and rapidly. In writing of his own time, or 
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of times not far remote, he is probably correct—both as to current 
sentiments and the method of their expression. In writing of by. 
gone centuries, it is clear that he has been vastly studious ; but 
in spite of his learning and his elaborate staging he is only partially 
successful. Take Stevenson’s Black Arrow by way of contrast, 
This gives us the England of the fifteenth century convincingly, 
and provides us, incidentally, with a credible and masterly por. 
trait of King Richard III. Shakespeare’s Richard II. is wm. 
intelligible rascality—‘ gross, sprawling melodrama,’ as Stevenson 
himself said. Or take Mr. Bailey’s Highwayman or The Gentleman 
Adventurer, both of the same period (William IITI.—Queen Anne), 
or, still further back, The Sea Captain, which is Elizabethan. How 
the story rushes on! How the people live! Yet there is very 
little staging, and next to no disquisition. It is not accumulation 
of detail that makes the artist : it is selection of detail. 
We open Ernest Maltravers and read as follows : 


To 
THE GREAT GERMAN PEOPLE 
A race of Thinkers and of Critics 
A foreign but familiar audience 
Profound in judgment, candid in reproof 
Generous in Appreciation 
THIS BOOK 
Is dedicated 
By an English Author. 


We rub our eyes. Nevertheless stat factum. The assurance of a 
young man, or a man of any age, who can take a whole people 
under his patronage is remarkable. It is presented to us—good- 
naturedly enough—in Endymion. Lord Beaconsfield introduces 
to us Mr. Bertie Tremaine and his brother Mr. Tremaine Bertie, 
Both are bent on success in public life and certain of securing it. 
‘ You will find your habit of social familiarity embarrassing when 
I send you as Ambassador to Vienna or St. Petersburg,’ says one 
brother—the haughty one—to the other, Obviously they were 
Mr. Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Lytton Bulwer. The assurance of the 
passage just quoted struck one forty years ago as slightly over- 
done. On reading Evnest Maltravers again, and taking note of 
the dedication, we conclude that, as usual, Lord Beaconsfield 
understated his case. 

This, then, is the second point to note—Lytton’s assurance} 
which is nothing less than sublime. He succeeded very early, and 
his public never forsook him. He had none of the diffidence of 
George Eliot, who needed to be almost hounded into writing novels: 
and then wrote very few. On the contrary he wrote of any epoch— 
of any country and of any clime. He did not hesitate to sign such 
bewildering nonsense as Ernest Maltravers, dedicate it to the great 
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German people (feeling evidently convinced that they would feel 
overwhelmed by his kind condescension), and then produce a 
sequel called Alice which (with unconscious humour) is alter- 
natively entitled The Mysteries. 

It has been maintained in my presence that the secret of 
Lytton’s strength—the best and most enduring part of his work— 
was the domestic narrative and the homely pathetic. We should 
respect all views. The Caxtons is perhaps the best known of 
these innocent narratives. It is quite true that in this novel the 
author’s style is at its best. It is freed from the necessity of 
employing antiquated language and explaining dead incidents of 
dress. So the story flows easily: but then there is so very little 
story ! 

At the other end of the scale is the dramatic narrative of 
Rienzi, which it is customary to dismiss as ‘ tawdry ’ and ‘ fustian.’ 
We may imagine the shade of Lytton amusedly inquiring: ‘ All 
very well, my gentlemanly critic, but how do you account for my 
popularity ? Unless you propose to maintain that the age itself 
was fustian and tawdry and so content with my work, which quite 
suited it.’ 

That is exactly what it is now the fashion to say : nobody has 
a good word for the Victorian age. Avoiding invective, which 
leads nowhere, let us ask ourselves the single question : ‘ Would 
anybody have heard of Rienzi if it had not been for Lytton ?’ 
Historians and students might remember him as a lurid demagogue 
who drank too much and ran to fat; but you cannot make 
anything out of a man like that. A touch of Lytton’s magic 
wand and Rienzi lives. It is true that the novel is very like the 
opera. We have an immeasurable stage crowded with uninteresting 
people, with Maas on horseback playing lead in glittering armour. 
Impressive, though unconvincing ; but then we do not mind being 
unconvinced, either in the opera or on the stage. If we hunger 
after conviction we must read Mr. Rafael Sabatini, whose work is 
like an intaglio of the best period—very exquisite gems after these 
vast canvases. 

It is just ninety years ago that Lytton published The Last 
Days of Pompeii. It was being played as an opera in a small 
Italian town where the writer was dwelling thirty years ago, and 
in Moose Jaw, with a local star as Arbaces, when he passed through 
that important centre fifteen years ago. We may as well note 
this much. It is evidence of a very widespread popularity ; and 
we are so often told that the novel’s popularity is undeserved. 
We are reminded that Pompeii was a small week-end resort for 
the young bloods of Naples, with a population of—really one 
forgets. All of which may be sound information. We are also 
informed that the destruction of Pompeii could not have taken 
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more than eight minutes (or is it seconds ?). The population was 
destroyed by the fine dust of which they used to exhibit specimens 
at Bertolini’s Hotel after the last eruption. Two breaths of this 
red-hot dust, and life is extinct. Thus the famous diploma 
picture of the late Sir Edward Poynter must be all wrong. The 
sentinel is ‘ faithful unto death,’ though tongues of flame descend 
from heaven. Pathologically, the sentinel would have been 
incapable of moving off his beat. It is the same with other arts, 
When Tennyson wrote 


Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born, 


it was remarked that in that case the population would remain 
stationary, which we know is not the case. Later when we were 
all reading 


I hope to meet my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the Bar, 


many and fluent were the’comments pointing out the precise duty 
and position of a pilot relative to the course of an outgoing vessel. 
“One wonders,’ wrote H. D. Traill, ‘that the question of the 
Pilot’s certificate was not raised.’ 

Criticisms of this nature may, or may not, adorn conversation, 
but they affect in nothing the artist’s reputation, whether in 
poetry, painting, or romance. 

We have spoken of Lytton’s ‘magic touch’: it required 
nothing less to breathe vitality into A Strange Story, which is, 
literally, all about magic. Young people dismiss it as ‘rot’; 
staider folk dismiss it with staider language. Granted that it is 
all nonsense—what a yarn itis! Here Lytton is at his very best. 
The period was Lytton’s own—the externals are still familiar to 
many of us; the narrative moves rapidly, hardly hampered by 
explanation or citation. Even the most sceptical might well be 
moved to say: ‘ After all there may besomething in it.’ Behind 
the externals, familiar and even commonplace, lurks the disturbing 
presence, the Wicked Immortal. Why not? To be sure, if any 
man stumbled on a process by which bodily decay could be 
arrested, he would be unlikely to address the Royal Institution 
on the subject, even if that august body could be induced to invite 
him to do so. He would keep to himself a discovery so precious. 
So there may be Immortals among us; though they need not 
necessarily be as wicked as Margrave, or, indeed, wicked at all. 

In our own lifetime we have all of us heard things denounced 
as ‘impossible ’—things which are now of everyday occurrence. 
When electric light was a question of candles and arcs, the 
writer’s very learned and scientific tutor described it as a ‘ toy ’— 
all very well with gas in reserve, but quite useless. ‘ For instance,’ 
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he added, ‘ you will never be able to light a house or a theatre 
with it, because—and you may take this from me—you will never 
be able to divide the current.’ A little later and an eminent 
Royal Engineer protested vehemently against the construction 
of the Rome and the Carthage, twin ships of very large tonnage— 
5000 tons, no less. ‘I am a shareholder in this company,’ he 
went on, ‘ and I intend to protest against this extravagance. It 
is nothing but senseless advertisement. I know—mind you, I 
know—that you will never get a vessel of 5000 tons through 
the Suez Canal.’ Judging by the ‘Sailings’ in the morning 
Press, the company does not think it worth while to build small 
vessels of 5000 tons to-day. 

Men of a past generation have told the writer that in their 
youth they had attended lectures where it was conclusively 
and scientifically demonstrated that no steamship could ever 
cross the Atlantic Ocean. 

Thus, if it is only to ‘ interpose a little ease and let our frail 
thoughts dally with false surmise,’ let us read A Strange Story and 
The Haunters and the Haunted. So shall we recall the thrills 
of our youth ; and we need not feel so very ridiculous, for Science 
has often recanted her most dogmatic positions. 

Four volumes, each 400 pages long (each page containing 
400 words), say 600,000 words altogether—such is the famous 
book My Novel. The test for all prose is, ‘ Will it read aloud ? ’ 
Lytton’s prose reads very well, if we are content to ignore the 
antiquated mannerisms here and there. Only 600,000 words— 
and all about nothing. A bookmarker is advisable, with a careful 
list of the people of the story, accompanied by an abstract of their 
mental endowments and mutual relations. Thus provided, we 
may travel demurely through My Novel ; but we must not hurry 
My Novel is indeed ‘a strange story,’ since it was first published 
in the year 1843 ; the edition on the table in front of me is dated 
1873, and the book is still read. It is sometimes made a matter 
of reproach and sometimes a matter of exultation that we have— 
or used to have—so large a ‘ leisured class’ in England. We may 
exult or deprecate ; but if there were no leisured class, where 
would the readers of My Novel come from ? 

Towards the end of the eleventh ‘ book’ of My Novel we 
discover a story: the characters become agitated, things happen, 
and the fate of the characters is briefly summarised in about 
10,000 well-chosen words. 

Whatever we may think of the narrative, the author’s industry 
must be admitted to be monumental. Lytton was inexhaustibly 
industrious ; and all this time we have omitted from consideration 
the fact that literature was only one of his pursuits. He wrote 
acting plays, which are still acted, and even quoted. His — 
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career was distinguished, and would alone have sufficed to fill the 
lives of most men. He travelled extensively, and was con- 
spicuous as a man of fashion. 

The dedication of My Novel is graceful and touching : 


To THE 
RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
G.C.B., etc., etc., etc. 

This Work, designed to illustrate 

The Vanities of Public and Private Life 
Is dedicated by the Author 
Proud to unite a tribute 

To Services recognised by England 

With a Memorial of Brotherly Affection 


(Sir H. L. Bulwer 
Afterwards created Lord Dalling.)—Parv Nobile Frairum. 


When one artist criticises another artist sympathetically he 
may be expected to say more than all the critics put together. 
Thus, when Tennyson said of his fellow-poet: ‘ Swinburne is a 
reed through which all things blow to music,’ he said the last 
word. As an illustration take the lines : 


Down the path of Death awhile by Hope deferred 
Bid the second Alexander light the Third. 


Saying nothing of our sick horror at the sadic howl, we may well 


indulge our anger at the exhibition of ignorance. But that is not 
the point. The man was ignorant and nasty-minded ; but listen 
to the roll of his lines. 

Lytton had no opinion of Tennyson, and expressed his views 
in writing with a note of personal acerbity. This provoked 
Tennyson to the famous personality ‘ The padded man that wore 
the stays.’ This is pointless abuse, but valuable as an indication 
of how far even great artists may go astray when they allow their 
judgment to be twisted by personal emotions. In our small way 
we have all of us endured similar experiences—those of us, at 
east, who have been honoured by invitations to ‘ recommend 
books.’ 

‘The bearing of these observations lies in the application of 
them.’ The second Lord Lytton, writing of his father’s work, 
wrote: ‘ The hand that wrote thus far has left unwritten the last 
scene of the tragedy. .. . In the deep where Prospero has 
dropped his wand are now irrevocably buried . . . etc.’ 

_ This is the last word. It sums up, in a graceful allusion, all 
the criticisms ever levelled at the first Lord Lytton’s literary 
work—‘ the wand of Prospero.’ All expression of boredom, all 
detraction, all impatience at being treated to disquisitions which 
are really neither impressive nor important—all these things are 
downright superfluous. ‘ The wand of Prospero’ subdues all. 
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It is just possible that Lytton was fatigued in his last years. 
For example, when he published The Parisians he added a foot- 
note: ‘For the sake of the general reader, English technical 
words are here, as elsewhere, substituted as much as possible for 
French.’ This is considerate ; and artistically correct. Nothing 
makes a poorer effect than words from one language imported 
into sentences purported to be written in another language. 
Sometimes—but not really often—they are unavoidable. It is, 
as a rule, a fault of youth ; it should be sternly checked. In this 
book, however, we find Lytton literally bespattering his pages 
with French words, not only ‘ technical words,’ but the most 
everyday expressions. For instance: ‘ Merci! I never smoke ; 
mon médecin forbids it.’ What is easier than to write: ‘ Thanks; 
my doctor will not allow it ’ ? 

Why make one character ask another if the latter can find him 
a locataire (he meant a tenant)? When a gentleman goes to his 
lawyer’s offices it does not make things clearer if the lawyer is 
described as an ‘ avoué ’ and the office as ‘ a cabinet de travail.’ 

A very young man airing his very little French may think it 
clever to represent one of his characters saying ‘Gargon ’ when he 
meant ‘ Waiter.’ Lytton, though not among the first French 
scholars, was far above this sort of thing. (Perhaps it might be 
said without malice, many of Lytton’s readers were not above 
this sort of thing ; which would be an extenuating circumstance.) 

The Parisians was the last of this long list of novels, and 
concerned with nineteenth century manners. The Last of the 
Barons is a reconstruction of the fifteenth century ; and we feel 
more at home with the narrative—perhaps because we know less 
of the period. Without exhausting the subject, we may well 
pause here. It is half a century since Lytton died, and still his 
books are read. He was witty, beyond a doubt ; but humorous ?— 
hardly. His narrative style was good, though inclined to a 
certain stateliness, which no rising author would venture to 
imitate. His range of information was immense. His quotations 
are, no doubt, accurate ; it would take a lifetime to verify them, 
so numerous are they. His command of melodrama is wonderful ; 
witness the trial scene in Paul Clifford where the judge condemns 
his own son to death. When he condescends to low life his 
dialects may be presumed to be accurate. If we ask ourselves 
which of his characters live in the sense that Bumble and Oliver 
Twist live, the question is pertinent, and the answer may be 
illuminating. How is it that so many of Dickens’ characters 
have not only survived fifty years, but have actually passed into 
the language ? Perhaps it was the driving force of Dickens’ love 
of his kind. Have we not here, perhaps, some explanation of the 
opposing feature of Lytton’s work? His characters do not live : 
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perhaps because he did not himself live in their company—he had 
‘too many irons in the fire.’ Perhaps because he loved to make 
his puppets move—though he did not much care what they did 
when they moved ; he did not love them. A queer expression, 
perhaps, but one knows not how otherwise to put it. Not that 
he was devoid of good nature; far from it. ‘ He liked doing a 
service, and showed that he liked it,’ as the late Sir Edward 
Hamley wrote of him. Perhaps if we seek an explanation of the 
survival of so much work into an epoch so much out of tune with 
it, we shall not do better than rest content with his own son’s 
words : 
‘ The wand of Prospero.’ 
W. F. Lorp. 





TALK AND TABLE TALK 


By general consent much of the pleasure of life is derived 
from conversation. ‘ Wise, cultivated, genial conversation,’ says 
Emerson, ‘is the last flower of civilisation, and the best result 
which life has to offer us—a cup for gods which has no repentance.’ 
The celebrated Madame Mohl once said that she would go to hell 
to find someone to talk with. Important as the subject admit- 
tedly is, we seldom find it seriously discussed, or any inquiry 
made as to what constitutes good conversation, what are its laws 
and rules, if it has any, what are its pitfalls, what constitutes the 
good talker and differentiates him from the babbler and the bore. 
The literature of the subject is scanty. We have various collec- 
tions of table talk—Luther’s, Selden’s, Goethe’s—and these give 
us examples of good talk, but without theory. Perhaps we have 
a sub-conscious feeling that good talk, like good manners, is 
hardly to be analysed or taught, that it is a natural gift, and that 
tules and regulations are out of place in a sphere where spontaneity 
is essential. There is some truth, but also some exaggeration, in 
this point of view. Faults of manner can be corrected, and 
defects of conversation can be recognised, analysed, and guarded 
against. Dr. Johnson was one of the greatest of talkers, and his 
talk was full of pith, wisdom, wit, knowledge, and suggestion. 
His weakness was combativeness and the desire for dialectic 
victory. ‘ We had a pleasant conversation last night,’ he once 
said to Boswell. ‘ Yes, sir,’ was the reply ; ‘ you gored and tossed 
a good many.’ Coleridge was a great talker, but his mode was 
pontifical, and he desired listeners and worshippers rather than 
friends and companions. He did not agree with the maxim of 
Le Rochefoucauld that the secret of good conversation is ‘ bien 
écouter et bien répondre.’ Macaulay was a great talker, but his 
talk too often tended to degenerate into monologue. Carlyle was 
a great talker, and his whimsical mode of expression, his half- 
humorous, half-pathetic outlook upon life, were great conversa- 
tional assets. His weakness lay in a tone of petulance and an im- 
patience of certain great subjects—science, for example, on which 
he was very imperfectly informed. Von Moltke was said to have been 
‘silent in seven languages ’—not a good model for the dinner-table. 
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The success of conversation, like that of oratory, is a matter 
of personality on the one hand and of environment and oppor- 
tunity on the other hand. The listener or listeners may 
stimulate, encourage, provoke or hinder the talker. Some com- 
munity of thought and outlook, some approximation to the same 
level of culture, some acquiescence in standards of conduct, are 
usually conditions of easy and agreeable conversation. It is irk- 
some to dispute about first principles, boresome to find that nothing 
can be taken for granted. Conversation addressed to a dinner- 
table or a smoking-room is of a different genre from conversation 
between two intimate friends. In the former the personal note 
should seldom be sounded. Perhaps the most favourable milieu 
for good conversation is that in which three persons take part— 
two to bear the brunt of the talk and a third to act as appreciative 
listener, or arbiter, or critic, to interject some helpful remark, to 
take the edge off a too keen controversy, to give the conversation 
a new turn. Where two persons only are concerned, much will 
depend upon their degree of intimacy and their community of 
thought and opinion. If that community is close, confessions 
are always acceptable, and the personal note may be struck 
without incurring the reproach of egotism. Dryden went too far 
when he affirmed that ‘ anything, though ever so little, which a 
man speaks of himself, is, in my opinion, still too much.’ Pascal 
took a similar view, but surely his maxim that ‘ le moi est haissable’ 
overshoots the mark. Montaigne was hardly so shrewd as usual 
when he affirmed that ‘ to talk about oneself cannot possibly be 
done without detriment to the person talked about.’ Lovers and 
intimate friends would demur to these self-denying ordinances. 
Let it be conceded, however, that egotism is always perilous and 
may be offensive. It demands too large an indulgence on the 
part of the person addressed. ‘ Never argue,’ was one of Disraeli’s 
maxims ; ‘ give only results.’ Another piece of advice from the 
same eminent source was ‘ Talk to women, talk to women as much 
as youcan. This is the best school.’ 

The late Provost Mahaffy, who was a brilliant talker, laid it 
down as a fundamental principle, ‘ The first and the best receipt 
to make a man agreeable is to make him talk about what he likes 
best.’ Sir Walter Scott used to say that he never met anyone— 
casual acquaintance, chance companion by coach or chaise—with 
whom he could not get en rapport or from whom he could not 
learn something—part of the secret of his genius. 

Flexibility, liveliness, curiosity, alertness, eagerness to know 
and to learn, are important elements in good conversation. The 
conversationalist must try to please, and he must not despise his 
companion or his audience. We may talk to persuade, to con- 
vince, to refute, but we must not talk to get the best of it. Confi- 
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dent assertion, dogmatism, exaggeration, are always displeasing. 
Suggestion is often better than affirmation, and in the long run 
more persuasive. No one likes to be overcome in argument. 
To conversation we might apply the well-known saying of Hesiod, 
‘ He is a fool who does not know how much greater the half is than 
the whole.’ 

‘The art of conversation,’ said Disraeli, ‘consists of the 
exercise of two fine qualities. You must originate, and you must 
sympathise ; you must possess at the same time the habit of 
communicating and the habit of listening. The union is rare but 
irresistible.’ The garrulous person who wishes to monopolise the 
conversation is irritating, but the timid person who hesitates to 
express an opinion is a bore. Said a Frenchman to his dinner 
companion, a shy lady who failed to respond to his conversational 
overtures, ‘ Mais, Mademoiselle, risquez donc quelque chose.’ ‘To 
take up what others say in easy comment,’ says E. M. Phillips, 
‘to give something which will please, or inform, or stimulate in 
return, to lead without seeming to do so when a leader is required, 
to follow the chances of the moment, drifting with its temper— 
this is the framework of good conversation.’ Mahaffy uses similar 
language: ‘ To take up what others say in easy comment, to give 
in return what will please, to stimulate the silent and the morose 
out of their vapours and surprise them into good humour, to lead 
while one seems to follow—this is the real aim of good conversa- 
tion.’ 

Seneca laid it down that ‘ talk should be unlaboured, easy, 
and without anything precious or artificial.’ 

A pleasant voice, an absence of accent or catchwords, a simple, 
straightforward manner, are great assets in conversation. 

Conversation requires some leisure, some setting, some favour- 
able occasion, to give it a fair chance—a dinner, a talk round the 
fire, a long stroll. It must be in some degree an end in itself, not 
an accident or a makeshift. 

The question of the most suitable topics for conversation raises 
large issues. So much depends upon personality and occasion. 
The weather is an easy, convenient, if somewhat banal, resource to 
those whose conversational powers are limited. But it is not to 
be hastily banned. It is a subject of universal interest to high 
and low, gentle and simple, and is an easy ambit in opening the 
campaign with a new acquaintance. But it affords little scope 
for a comparison of view, and its utility is soon exhausted. The 
events of the day, the latest news, the favourite play or novel of 
the hour, the latest volume of calculated indiscretions, have their 
place in conversation which does not rise above superficiality and 
the conventional level. Music and art strike a deeper note. 
Where there is genuine appreciation of these on both sides, con- 
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versation will not flag. Travel experiences are a safe and often 
an entertaining topic. Happily, travel has become common, 
Richard Cobden was of opinion that one of the things most to be 
desired in the modern world was that there should be as little 
communication as possible between Governments and as much 
intercourse as possible between peoples. Learned topics are 
hazardous, except in the company of learned men or learned 
women. Lord Chesterfield’s advice still holds good, ‘ Wear your 
learning, like your watch, in a private pocket, and do not pull it 
out and strike it merely to show that you have one. If you are 
asked what o’clock it is, tell it, but do not proclaim it hourly and 
unasked, like the watchman.’ Learned men are suspect as 
conversationalists. There is a latent fear that they cannot 
descend to ordinary levels, or that they are self-absorbed in their 
own particular field of knowledge and research. The reproach is 
often unmerited, and the sage and the philosopher are often only 
too glad to unbend. 

The reference to Lord Chesterfield reminds us that he says 
many shrewd and pithy things regarding conversation, such as the 
following: ‘ The characteristic of a well-bred man is to converse 
with his inferiors without insolence, and with his superiors with 
respect and ease’; ‘ You had better talk trifles elegantly with 
the most trifling woman than coarse, inelegant sense with the most 
solid man.’ He goes deeper when he advises us to ‘ have a real 
reserve with almost everybody and a seeming reserve with almost 
nobody, for it is very disagreeable to seem reserved and very 
dangerous not to be so.’ A still more profound maxim is the 
advice, ‘Even when you are sure, seem rather doubtful ; repre- 
sent, but do not pronounce ; and if you would convince others, 
seem open to conviction yourself.’ 

Politics and religion are perilous subjects in conversation, 
unless you are sure of your company. Yet no subjects excite a 
warmer interest. It is a confession of. weakness if they are 
regarded as tabu. The feeling that they must be avoided in 
ordinary social intercourse is an admission that in general they 
cannot be discussed without some loss of temper. It is remarkable 
how few people can frankly discuss their political and religious 
convictions without undue reticence or overmuch assertion. The 
psychology of this feeling is worthy of consideration. How far 
does it arise from the sub-conscious recognition of the very obvious 
truth that, as regards many of us, we have never seriously examined 
the foundations of our most cherished convictions, and that it 
makes us uncomfortable to have a question raised regarding 
matters which we have been accustomed to view as self-evident 
and unassailable ? Surely the right attitude is that envisaged by 
J. S. Mill: ‘ We must hold even our strongest convictions with an 
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opening left in our minds for the reception of facts which contra- 
dict them ; and only when we have taken this precaution have 
we earned the right to act upon our convictions with complete 
confidence when no such contradictions appear.’ How few act 
upon Mill’s doctrine that ‘ whoever is anxious that a discussion 
should go to the bottom of a subject must rejoice to see the 
opposite side of the question worthily represented.’ If we talk 
politics or religion when the occasion naturally arises, let us do 
so, not necessarily to persuade or to refute, but simply to find out 
what can be said for views which we do not hold, or even definitely 
repudiate. 

What are the chief hindrances to the smooth and natural 
course of agreeable conversation ? Some of these are obvious 
enough. Ignorance, a lack of ideas, imperfect sympathy, per- 
sistent egotism, deep-rooted prejudice, an irritable temper, 
poverty of expression—such things require no comment. Other 
hindrances are less evident. Samuel Butler says: ‘ If you wish 
to be popular, do not be too often in the right.’ Then there is 
the person who has too meticulous a regard for strict accuracy. 
‘There is such a thing in society,’ says Mahaffy—‘ Aristotle saw it 
long ago—as being over-scrupulous in truthfulness. Even a con- 
summate liar, though generally vulgar and therefore offensive, is 
a better ingredient in a company than a scrupulously truthful 
man, who weighs every statement, questions every fact, and 
corrects every inaccuracy. In the presence of such a social 
scourge, I have heard a witty talker pronounce it the golden rule 
of conversation to know nothing accurately.’ We all recognise the 
type. Conversation is not primarily for edification. The social 
board is not a school or a church. 

Another type worthy of reprobation is the person who gives 
unasked advice. ‘Surtout point de conseils,’ as the French put it; 
is no bad maxim for the conversationalist. Lord Morley once 
said that ‘ there are two kinds of foolish persons: those who give 
advice and those who do not take it.’ 

The ‘funny man’ is a doubtful asset in conversation. He 
knows what is expected of him, and generally endeavours to live 
up to his reputation. Nothing is more agreeable than a well-told 
humorous story, provided that the opportunity for it arises 
naturally, and that it fits the occasion. But a succession of funny 
stories, unrelated to each other and to the general conversation, 
soon palls. Wit is a precious quality, but, like other precious 
things, it should be dispensed sparingly. The professed raconteur 
may be the joy or the blight of his company. 

Selden’s Table Talk has long been an English classic. He was 
an eminent lawyer and statesman and a man of profound and 
various learning. We do not know much of his personal life or 
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of his table companions, but we have the testimony of Clarendon 
that he was ‘ the most clear discourser and had the best faculty 
of making hard things easy and presenting them to the under- 
standing of any man that hath been known.’ A large part of his 
Table Talk is concerned with problems of Church and State which 
no longer have any vital interest for us, but he drops many words 
of wisdom which are of permanent value. Of such are the 
following : ‘ He that speaks ill of another commonly before he is 
aware makes himself such a one as he speaks against, for if he 
had civility or breeding, he would forbear such kind of language.’ 
‘ Old friends are best. King James used to call for his old shoes; 
they were easiest to his feet.’ ‘ Humility is a virtue all preach, 
none practise, and yet everybody is content to hear. The master 
thinks it good doctrine for his servant, the laity for the clergy, and 
the clergy for the laity.’ ‘ He that hath a scrupulous conscience 
is like a horse that is not well wayed ’ (trained) : ‘ he starts at every 
bird that flies out of the hedge.’ ‘ Pleasure is nothing else but 
the intermission of pain, the enjoying of something I am in great 
trouble for till I have it.’ ‘They that govern most make least 
noise. You see when they row in a barge they that do the 
drudgery work, slash, puff and sweat ; but he that governs sits 
quietly at the stern, and scarce is seen to stir.’ ‘ Preaching the 
same sermon to all sorts of people is as if a schoolmaster should 
read the same lesson to his several forms.’ ‘ Aye and no never 
answered any question; the not distinguishing where things 
should be distinguished, and the not confounding where things 
should be confounded, is the cause of all the mistakes in the world.’ 

Dr. Johnson’s conversations as recorded by Boswell are unique. 
There is nothing quite like them in literature. Boswell has been 
the butt of much irrelevant satire. His character was certainly 
open to reproach. His devotion to Venus and to Bacchus was 
too ardent, and often got him into trouble. His confidences in 
his correspondence outpaced even the candour of Pepys. But the 
paradox that a fool and a sot could have produced the greatest 
biography ever written is too gross for belief. Boswell at all 
events had a retentive memory, knew what to include and what 
to omit, and was master of an easy, lucid, and agreeable literary 
style. And he had a great subject. Johnson has been described, 
with pardonable hyperbole, as the wisest and the wittiest of 
Englishmen. His wit, wisdom, knowledge, dexterity in debate, 
aptness in retort, pathos, kindliness, with an occasional touch of 
ferocity, have a charm which can never fade. Garrulous as he 
was, he never condescended to superficiality or sank to platitude. 
The well-stored mind simply enfolds its riches. Ruskin says 
truly : ‘I at once and for ever recognised in him a man entirely 
sincere and infallibly wise in the view and estimate he gave of the 
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common questions, business, and ways of the world.’ Johnson’s 
aphorisms will still bear quotation : ‘ Wickedness is always a short 
cut.’ ‘No man is a hypocrite in his pleasures.’ ‘Clear your 
mind of cant, and never debauch the understanding.’ ‘ Vivacity 
is an art, and depends greatly on habit.’ ‘ Never speak of a man 
in his presence. It is always indelicate and may be offensive.’ 
‘To be happy at home is the ultimate result of all ambition.’ 

Johnson was subject to fits of hypochondria, and there was 
a strong vein of pathos in his talk. Boswell tells us that he used 
frequently to observe that there was more to be endured than 
enjoyed in the general condition of human life. For his part, 
he said, he never passed that week in his life which he would wish 
to repeat were an angel to make the proposal to him. He con- 
fessed that ‘ death is a terrible thing to face. The man who says 
he is not afraid of it lies.’ Johnson could be rude in debate. 
‘Cultivate your mind, if you happen to have one’; ‘I can give 
you reasons, but if you want intelligence, you must apply to your 
Creator ;’ ‘ Sir, in order to be facetious, it is not necessary to be 
indecent ’—such rejoinders are hardly compatible with the 
comity of social intercourse. But they were merely the occasional 
growlings of a kindly bear. His victims bore no malice, and 
probably felt little smart. Johnson’s real quality of heart is 
shown by his rebuke to someone who ventured to disparage 
Goldsmith : ‘ Let not his frailties be remembered ; he was a very 
great man.’ 

Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann stands almost alone. 
It is a unique case of a cultivated man who made full use of his 
good fortune in being thrown for years into close companionship 
with the most many-sided genius of his age, and who knew how 
to tap the fountain of wisdom and experience of life which lay 
open to him. Goethe was not merely a great lyric, dramatic, and 
elegiac poet. He was interested in nearly every field of human 
activity—literature, art, science, statecraft, ethics, religion. He 
studied physics, chemistry, botany, anthropology, crystallography, 
archeology, agriculture, medicine. Above all, he was a student 
of what he regarded as the greatest of the arts—the art of life. 
As was said of J. S. Mill, ‘ he had a wolfish hunger for knowledge.’ 
His energy was inexhaustible, his industry without limit. ‘ Es ist 
besser,’ he said, ‘ das geringste Ding von der Welt zu thun, als eine 
halbe Stunde fiir gering achten.” When Eckermann first entered 
into close relations with him, Goethe was in his seventy-third year. 
He had been an eager student from his youth. He had read, seen, - 
reflected, suffered, travelled, much. He had taken his measure of 
men, books, things, life, and he was quite ready to put his conclu- 
sions and beliefs at the disposal of an appreciative and sympathetic 
listener, buch as he found in Eckermann. Hume Brown says 
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truly : ‘We have many similar collections ’ (to those of Eckermann) 
‘by men of the world, by men of action, and by pure thinkers, but 
for range, depth, and suggestiveness none of these are comparable 
to those of Goethe. Of all men he, perhaps, lived the fullest life 
of intellect, soul, and sense ; there was virtually no field of human 
experience closed to him.’ ‘ Goethe,’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘ was 
the clearest, largest, and most helpful thinker of modern times; 
He was always eager to increase his stores of information. ‘ Goethe 
will immer weiter, immer weiter, immer lernen, immer lernen,’ is 
the tribute of Eckermann. He liked to surround himself with 
congenial friends, and he tells us that hardly a day passed without 
a visit from some notable person. Eckermann’s Conversations 
often had their venue at the social board, where good cheer, good 
fellowship, and good talk were happily combined. Perhaps the 
most striking characteristics of Goethe’s conversation were its 
astonishing range, its high seriousness, its solid worth. He does 
not appear to have unduly dominated his company, or to have 
been impatient of contradiction. He liked to draw others out, 
and held that ‘ man weiss erst dass man ist wenn man sich in 
andern widerfindet.’ He was tolerant in criticism, of wide sym- 
pathies, and appreciative of many types of culture and attainment, 
He did not excel in wit or humour. He was lenient in judgment, 
He went so far as to say, ‘ I see no fault in others of which I also 
have not been guilty.’ He had learnt, he says, ‘to be modest 
without self-depreciation, and to be proud without presumption,’ 
All his works, he tells us, are ‘ fragments of a great confession.’ 

Eckermann’s Conversations have a double value : they contain 
a mass of critical opinions of high importance ; they also throw 
light upon the personality and development of one of the greatest 
figures in literature. 

Conversation as an art probably attained its apogee in the 
epoch of the French salon. Founded in the seventeenth century, 
the salon attained its highest level about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Then flourished Madame du Deffaud, Madame 
Necker, Madame Geoffrin, and, perhaps most notable of all, 
Julie de l’Espinasse. Then there gathered together in various 
reunions a group of famous men: D’Alembert, Diderot, Fonte- 
nelle, Grimm, D’Holbach, Marmontel, Condorcet, Turgot, and 
many others. The object of these gatherings was an exchange of 
thought upon all the great questions which can occupy the mind— 
literature, art, philosophy, life—and the entrée was the possession 
of wit, knowledge, experience, above all esprit. Woman was 
the priestess of these shrines, but did not expect or receive a mere 
idle homage ; rather she aspired to enter as an equal into the 
combats of wit. The salon had as its aims to purify the French 
language, to fertilise thought, to spread the spirit of culture 
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throughout the community, to pass judgment upon every new 
claimant to attention. It is probable that these aims were in 
considerable measure attained. The success and long-continued 
popularity of the salon may be variously explained. The French 
are great talkers. How far they owe this quality to the Celtic 
strain in their complex nationality may be a question. But, what 
is more to the point, they are good talkers. It may be admitted, 
without much controversy, that no nation speaks its own language 
so well as the French. Something may be attributed to the 
language itself, its admirable lucidity, its logical quality, its 
subtlety and capacity for expressing the finest nuances of meaning. 
But perhaps more is due to the fact that the French love and 
cherish their own language and assign to it a more dominant 
position in education than any other nation assigns to its language. 
The ‘ bien dire’ is an essential note in French education in all its 
grades. An essay or translation is adjudged less by its matter 
than by its form. But there were other factors at work at the 
time when the salon attained its highest development. In the 
reign of Louis XV. France was on the verge of anew epoch. The 
forces were already at work which were presently to explode in 
the French Revolution. The influence of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and the Encyclopedists was potent. There was a great widening 
of outlook, a great liberation of thought. Gross abuses in Church 
and State acted as a constant goad to reflection. Politics and 
religion were dangerous subjects for the salon, but they could be 
introduced under various specious subterfuges. It was impossible 
to read Plutarch without drawing comparisons between the past 
andthe present. Further, the salon owed much to the influence 
and inspiration of brilliant and accomplished women. They 
created the atmosphere and set the pace. And so the salon 
flourished ; conversation was on a high plane ; the ferment of new 
ideas pervaded these assemblies ; disputation was something more 
than the coruscations of nimble wits. 

The salon has never flourished on British soil. It does not 
appeal to the national temperament, which is apt to find it 
artificial and unsympathetic. But there issome loss. We admire 
the great writer and the eloquent orator, but we think little of 
precision, lucidity, and elegance in ordinary speech. We prize 
matter, but we do not sufficiently prize form. 


J. A. Linpsay. 
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THE COLOUR OF HORSES 


THERE has always been a tendency in legend and general litera. 
ture to associate partict lar colours of horses with certain characters 
and circumstances, and on looking into the cause of this one finds 
it rests upon some basis of reason. Sollysel, ‘ ’Querry to the French 
king,’ who wrote in 1696, says that temper and disposition 
correspond with the colour of the horse: that some are choleric, 
others melancholy, others, like the bay, ‘ brisk and hearty’; 
the sorrel, for instance, ‘ being fretful and light, will have a dis. 
position to leap.’ 

Theories of the kind have been held, in some measure, by most 
authorities on horses, which would seem to prove that the tradi- 
tional practice of writers is not entirely arbitrary, though perhaps 
often unconsciously adopted. 

For example, putting aside such poetic similes as ‘ Night 
driving her cole-blacke steedes yborne of hellish brood,’ it is indis- 
putable that the black horse has acquired in literature and art a 
sinister meaning. Ranging from the dread team of Pluto down 
to the present time, it typifies war, power (generally evil), mystery 
or death. The black steed of demon Nature that vanishes in a 
clap of thunder or plunges beneath the waves is familiar to us 
from many old ballads. Even where it does not portend evil or 
sorrow, it is significant of anonymity. When Amadis de Gaul 
pursued his adventures disguised as Beltenebros, he appeared 
in silver armour on a great black horse which he had won in single 
combat from Famonagomadan, the demon giant. The atmo- 
sphere of secrecy surrounding the anonymous knight, ‘le Noir 
Fainéant,’ and the Disinherited Knight at the tournament in 
Ivanhoe, is enhanced by their being mounted on black horses; 
Tennyson heightens the effect of the ‘ wild Limours’ by the 
same means ; Charlotte Bronté makes Rochester gallop about 
on a big black horse called ‘ Mesrour’; and Disraeli has a 
characteristic passage in Tancred in which he describes the two 
‘ferocious brothers,’ Abouneked Nasif and Hamood, coming 
‘slowly on steeds dark as night up the winding slope of Canobia 
with a company of twenty men on foot armed with muskets 
and handjars.’ 
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A like suggestion of mournfulness lingers in the nursery 
rhyme 
As I was going by Charing Cross 
I met a man upon a black horse ; 
They told me it was King Charles the First, 
Oh dear! I thought my heart would burst. 

To this day black horses are connected in our minds with 
death, being still employed at funerals, the only instance now left 
in England of an occasion which demands a horse of special 
colour. 

The ancients held the black horse (properly marked, for that 
is an important qualification) to be of high courage, therefore 
desirable as a charger. The author quoted above gives his 
teasons for this belief. Although he himself considers it ‘ ter- 
restrial, dull and often double-hearted,’ he says : 

The Hungarians hold it for a certain Truth, that a Man who is mounted 
upon a black Horse . . . is more successful in War than if he were upon a 
Horse of any other Colour. I believe the ground of this may be, because 
black Horses are very rare and scarce in these Countries, and also that 
they are not so well perceiv’d at a distance by the Enemy, as if they were 
of another Colour. 

No doubt this is so, and that highwaymen, like Dick Turpin, 
to whom the element of surprise was essential, should be partial 
to black horses, is easily understood. 

Less obvious is the reason for assigning dappled or flea- 
bitten greys to homely or elderly riders: the country vicar, the 
doctor, the farmer; they always have a ‘trusty grey cob.’ It 
may be remembered that Mr. Tulliver rode a grey, and Mr. 
Lammeter the ‘ steady old Speckle ’ ; there are also the ‘ Grizzle ’ 
of Dr. Syntax and the ‘ ful good stot ’ of the Reeve in Chaucer’s 
Knight’s Tale, ‘ that was al pomely gray, and highté Scot.’ But 
this arises again from the theory that greys are mostly quiet to 
ride, and accounts for their being so often called Dobbin, which 
is synonymous with ‘ steady old horse.’ 

Although horses of other colours play a less prominent part in 
literature than the black, the grey and the white, yet some of 
them have distinctive attributes. Bays have been prized all the 
world over for their qualities of endurance, speed and especially 
beauty long before Virgil commended them, so that it naturally 
came about that in fiction they were invariably consecrated to 
the use of the wealthy. Before the days when the hero or heroine 
was seated in a fast touring car, or a luxurious limousine, they 
were to be seen in the fashionable barouche or the well-turned-out 
four-in-hand drawn by high-stepping bays, and these were 
usually described as ‘ spanking.’ 

That a chestnut should stand for speed is generally admitted, 
and is a belief dating from early days In the account in the 
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Iliad of the funeral games held in honour of Patroclus, Idomeneus, 
watching for the competitors in the chariot race, says he sees 
‘a horse showing plainly in the front, a chestnut all the rest of 
him, but in the forehead marked with a white star round like the 
moon.’ 

In Victorian fiction of a certain type, the chestnut with one 
or more white stockings belongs to the dashing or adventurous 
character, and if a respectable person owned one, it was sure to 
meet with disaster. There is an instance of this in a moral tale 
for children about two brothers. I have forgotten the name of 
the author and of the book, but the steady-going elder brother 
was, I feel positive, called Frank, the thoughtless, giddy younger 
one Tom. Tom had only a fat brown pony to ride, whose name, 
of course, was Judy; I rather think she was broken-winded, 
One day when Frank was out Tom, in a fit of resentment and 
envy, secretly took the new mare which Frank had bought with 
his hard-earned savings, a beautiful chestnut named Stella, out 
with the hounds and, being an inexperienced rider, broke her 
back! Apart from the inevitability of the brothers’ names and 
those of their mounts, it is obvious that the fat pony could never 
have been a chestnut any more than that the costly and un- 
fortunate Stella could have been a brown. Indeed, it is essentially 
correct in nineteenth century fiction for a child’s pony to be 
brown. 

Cream-coloured horses were adopted by the Hanoverian kings 
for use on ceremonial occasions, and everybody knows that in 
nursery tales this is the chosen colour for fairies’ teams, though 
when the fairies wish to travel incognito the ponies turn to mouse 
colour. Yet there is a proverb that ‘ le jaune de juif’ is unlucky, 
especially when the mane and tail are white. Why this should be 
so is hard to say. It is always rash to speculate on the origin of 
a superstition, but it would be interesting to know if it derives 
from the tradition that Hector drove cream colours. 

The whole question of lucky colours in horses varies in different 
localities and in different ages ; proverbs may be quoted impar- 
tially for and against. An all-black was looked upon in France as 
unlucky, in Spain just the contrary. 

Piebalds, as seems only natural, have been specially the 
objects of superstition. They were highly esteemed in some 
countries and were supposed to confer powers of healing on their 
riders, but although there is a saying, ‘ See a piebald pony and 
wish,’ in some places they were thought to bring very bad luck. 

Duns vary in favour as lucky or unlucky. In mythology 
dapple-duns figure as the symbolic coursers of the sun, and in 
former times were commonly much appreciated, more especially 
by the Scandinavians. They seem to have declined in popularity 
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in recent times, nor are they often represented in art, though the 
picture by Vandyk in the National Gallery of Charles I. is a notable 
exception. 

Roan is even more neglected in art, and is not a favourite 
colour in fiction. The roan that Joris rode in How we Carried the 
Good News ... is one of the rare instances in which it is men- 
tioned in literature. A better-known and more authentic 
example is the roan Barbary owned by Richard II., which 
Shakespeare has made the subject of the poignant conversation 
between the deposed king and his former groom. It is the last 
touch of bitterness in the lot of Richard to be told that Boling- 
broke rode roan Barbary through the streets of London on Coro- 
nation Day, ‘ that horse that thou so often hast bestrid, that horse 
that I so carefully have dress’d.’ Richard eagerly asks how 
Barbary went, and when he learns that even his favourite, that 
had eaten bread from his hand, seemed proud to serve the 
usurper, he cannot forbear breaking out into momentary reproach 
against the horse. 

No horse of any colour has been the centre of so much romance 
as the white horse. Throughout mythology, tradition and art 
it is represented as carrying the conqueror, the queen or fairy 
prince in their hour of triumph. Indeed, few things in Nature 
have been more celebrated in legend, or more consistently em- 
ployed in connection with pomp and victory. 

From the earliest times it has been either an object of venera- 
tion or at least marked out for honourable use. Fabulous horses, 
when implying incredible speed or immortal life, have been 
invariably white, such as Pegasus, born of the drops of blood 
that fell from Medusa’s head into the foam of the sea, or El 
Borék, the winged horse with human face that carried Mahomet 
to the seventh heaven. It is foretold in the Baghnavada that 
Vishnu, after his tenth incarnation, shall appear on a steed of 
dazzling whiteness, and in the Rig Veda the Aswins (twin gods 
of the morning) bestow on Pedu a swift white steed that makes 
him victorious in battle over all his enemies, ‘ shining, uncon- 
querable, the destroyer of foes, the object of all praises, loud- 
neighing, high-spirited, acquirer of a thousand treasures, vigorous 
and firm in body.’ 

There is, indeed, in the mythology of many nations similar 
mention of the supernatural intervention in battle of a white 
horse, resulting in the complete defeat of the enemy. 

Whether singled out for sacrifice or serving the priests for 
purposes of divination, it is evident that white horses occupied a 
special place in ancient religious ceremonies. In the Mahd- 
bhdvata search is made for a ‘ moon-white’ horse to be sacrificed 


to Siwa, a ceremony described by Southey in the Curse of a 
Vot. XCV.—No. 563 
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The Romans sacrificed them to Mars, the Greeks to the sun by 
throwing them into the sea, and some say that in England they 
were passed through the fire on St. John’s Eve. When the Persian 
host under Xerxes came to the river Strymon in Thrace, white 
horses were sacrificed by the Magians before crossing the water, 
and even in the day of Strabo the Veneti made an annual sacrifice 
of one white horse to Diomed. 

By Cyrus white horses were held peculiarly sacred. They 
had been imported with great care from Nyssa, in the north of 
India, and ran at liberty among the immense droves of horses 
which accompanied his army. So highly did he value them that 
when a foal was drowned in a tributary of the Euphrates Cyrus 
spent nearly a year diverting the course of the river in order to 
punish it for its sacrilege. Something of their sacred character 
has survived to this day in the East, as it is said that Arabian 
breeders, although possessing horses of other colours, prefer the 
white or grey from religious motives. 

Though Xerxes also looked on them as sacred, he did not fear 
to harness them to his chariot, and we are told that Tarquin the 
elder and Camillus made their respective entries into Rome ina 
triumphal car drawn by four white horses. A similar-honour was 
accorded to Roman youths victorious in feats of swimming or 
horsemanship. 

It may be that the special value attaching to white horses in 
ancient times applied to all animals of that colour, but it is certain 
that white horses in particular were much coveted, and con- 
sidered as eminently appropriate to kings. When Dolon sought 
to ingratiate himself with Odysseus, he told him how to possess 
himself of the horses belonging to Rheso, King of the Thracians, 
‘the fairest horses that ever I beheld, and the greatest, whiter 
than snow, and for speed like the wind ’ ; and in the will of King 
Athelstan express mention is made of the white horses presented 
to him by the Saxon Liefbrand. 

It was therefore natural that these should be specified as a 
form of tribute. Darius exacted an annual tribute of 300 white 
horses from Cilicia, and as late as 1771 the King of Naples held 
his kingdom in fief from the see of Rome on annual payment of 
one white horse. 

It might well be supposed that white horses would have been 
reserved for the exclusive use cf royalty, in the same way as white 
sealing-wax, which Selden tells us was once the prerogative of 
the French king until he granted its use as a signal favour to the 
King of Sicily. This does not seem to have been the case, except 
perhaps for a short period in Roman history, but they were always 
acknowledged as ‘ proper for a King or General to appear upon 
in a Day of publick Joy and Triumph.’ It was for this reason that 
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when the Black Prince brought King John of France to England, 
in order to show his captive special honour, he mounted him on a 
magnificent white charger, while he himself rode by his side on 
a dark palfrey, and that Joan of Arc entered Orleans on a white 
horse, although she habitually rode a black one in battle. 

Gervase Markham says in his Cheape and Good Husbandry : 

If you will chuse a Horse for a Princes Seat, any Supreme Magistrate 

or for any great Lady of State, or woman of eminence, you shal chuse him 
that is of the finest shape, the best reyne, who naturally beares his head 
inthe best place, without the helpe of the mans hand, that is of easiest and 
nimblest pace, gentle to get upon, bold without taking affrights, and most 
familiar and quiet in the company of other horses : his colour would euer 
bee milke white (with red fraynes or. without) or else faire dapple-grey, 
with white maine and white tayle. ... 
The same author says elsewhere that he considers white horses 
to be soft and phlegmatic. Most authorities assert that it is 
excessively rare to find horses which are born pure white, and 
that they only become so in old age, so that the fact of their being 
quiet and tractable may be a reason in addition to their con- 
spicuous colour for fitting them to take a prominent part in a 
procession. Possibly the real reason why the fine lady of the 
nursery rhyme rode a white horse to Banbury Cross was because 
it was an aged one that did not shy at the noise of the bells worn 
in such unusual fashion by its rider. 

Tennyson alludes to white horses in the Idylls of the King, 
chiefly in connection with the images cut in the downs, and refers 
to those who made them as ‘ traitors,’ ‘ heathen,’ ‘ the brood by 
Hengist left.’ So much has been written on the subject of these 
images, and their origin is so debatable, that it need only be said 
here that most authorities are at least agreed that these are 
commemorative of victory. 

In medizval romance, the white horse appears more expressly 
as the accompaniment to innocence, and as emblematic of chastity. 
In the legends of King Arthur’s Court, and in works. such as 
Spenser’s Faery Queene and Orlando Furioso, there are many 
examples of this interpretation. 

But the white horse has for the most part reverted to its 
ancient significance, and even more than an emblem of purity 
is it associated for us with the idea of conquest, an idea that finds 
expression in the description of the horsemen of the Apocalypse : 
‘Behold, a white horse, and he that sat thereon had a bow; and 
there was given to him a crown; and he came forth conquering 
and to conquer.’ 

Military leaders in history have ever been partial to riding a 
white charger, but this practice did not invariably bring good 
luck to the rider. Mardonius was mounted on one when he met 
his death at Platea, Richard III. rode White Surrey at Bosworth, 
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and the celebrated Marengo carried Napoleon at Waterloo, 
Under the conditions of modern warfare, such a colour is no 
longer suitable, and Lord Roberts’ ‘ Volonel,’ which he rode all 
through the Afghan campaign, is probably the last of the histo- 
rical white chargers, a worthy close to a long and famous line, 
fer was not Volonel exceptionally honoured by the Sovereign, 
receiving no less than four medals ? 

It is not surprising, considering the value set upon white 
horses, that these should have become subjects of popular super- 
stition. Towards the end of the third and the beginning of the 
second century B.C. there were strange myths concerning them 
in Russia; Marco Polo mentions curious beliefs held by the 
Tartars about their vast herds of white horses, and proverbs from 
all over the world have not been wanting on the subject, though, 
like other proverbs, they contradict each other. In some places 
they were, and still are, considered appropriate for use at wed- 
dings ; in others there is a belief that for a bridal couple to ride 
behind white horses brings bad luck, and that to watch a span of 
them out of sight means death to the observer within the year. 
There was a superstition in Wales that if anyone suffering from 
acorn met with a man on a white horse with a girl riding pillion 
behind him, he could, by wishing, conveniently transfer the corn 
to the foot of the girl. 

On the whole the balance of belief seems to incline in favour 
of the colour being a lucky one; certainly the white horse was 
popular as a device with royal houses, Savoy, Bohemia, Hanover, 
being among those that adopted it, either rampant or galloping. 

Whatever doubts may exist as to white horses being lucky or 
suitable to the battlefield, there can be few in regard to their 
extremely decorative properties. They serve not only to mark 
unmistakably the chief person concerned, but are invaluable for the 
display of gorgeous trappings. This pictorial effectiveness may be 
seen in the delightful illumination in the Chroniques de Froissart 
which shows the entry into Paris of Isabelle de Baviére and her 
lady, both mounted on white horses richly caparisoned. Another 
instance is the picture in the National Gallery of the Battle of 
San Romano by Niccolo Uccello, where the painter has adorned 
the two foremost white horses in scarlet and gold and pale blue 
and gold respectively. 

The memory dwells also with particular satisfaction on the 
fresco by Pinturricchio in the Appartimento Borgia; the small 
predella by Raffaelle in the Vatican ; and, most unforgettable of 
all, the white horse of St. George in mosaic which gleams palely 
out of the rich darkness of the walls of the Capella Palatina at 
Palermo, commemorating the Battle of Cerami. 

Apart from any symbolic meaning, it is no wonder that artists 
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have been partial to the reproduction of a white horse, for, 
although (probably by reason of its thicker hide) a white horse 
has not that luminous quality which makes a white cow one of 
the most paintable objects in Nature, in sunlight it can take 
on reflections from its surroundings which lend it an infinite 
variety. 

The reverse of the medal is that nothing can give such a sense 
of forlorn squalor as an aged white horse in shabby harness 
splashed with mud. 

The simplicity which now attends the appearance in public of 

and eminent personages seldom gives occasion for the dis- 
play of white horses in gorgeous trappings ; nor do we have in 
this country the beautiful teams of white oxen to be seen in Italy 
and France. Yet we may still meet in a country lane with the 
perfectly homely sight of a white horse drawing a green caravan, 
or a blue farm-cart with red wheels, which, although devoid of the 
romance of chivalry or the glamour of a triumphal procession, 
may, especially on a sunny day, afford a real thrill of pleasure 
to those who appreciate such things. 

VIOLET BIDDULPH. 
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A VISIT TO ROSETTA 


AmonG the many hundreds of tourists, American and European, 
who found their way to Egypt last winter, attracted by the 
glamour of recent discoveries, how many gave a thought to the 
Delta town in which the key was found that has enabled Egypto. 
logists to study the mysterious language of hieroglyphics and to 
become acquainted with the history of Tut-Ankh-Amen, of his 
father-in-law, the great heretic Akhnaton, and of other rulers of 
this ancient country ? 

When in 1798 the French invaded Egypt under Napoleon, 
General Bonaparte, the town of Rachid or Rosetta, as it is called 
by the Europeans, was occupied by French troops immediately 
after Alexandria had been taken, and the old fort, which had been 
rebuilt by Sultan Qait-bay at the end of the fifteenth century, 
was transformed into French defence works and called Fort St. 
Julien. It was there that a French engineer, Captain Boussard, 
discovered the trilingual inscription which made it possible for 
Champollion, three years later, to master the graphic system of 
the ancient Egyptians. According to Professor Wallis Budge, 
this inscription, repeated three times—(r1) in Greek, (2) in the deca- 
dent Egyptian writing called demotic, and (3) in ancient hiero- 
glyphics, engraved on a slab of black basalt—recorded a decree 
promulgated under Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, by the priests of 
Memphis, ordering that certain honours should be paid to the King’s 
statues in the temples of Egypt. It was by noting that the groups 
of signs surrounded by an oval frame, or cartouche, stood for names 
of kings, and must in this case be read ‘ Ptolemy,’ that the French 
scholar succeeded in discovering the hidden alphabet that he was 
seeking, thus opening the door to the great Egyptologists who came 
after him. The‘ Rosetta stone,’ as it is called, is now in the British 
Museum, where it was transferred after the Treaty of Alexandria. 

No facilities are offered to travellers who might wish to visit 
the little town whose name has thus been immortalised, in spite of 
its interesting historical associations, delightful summer climate, 
and extraordinary picturesqueness. The railway journey i 
tedious and inconvenient, and there is no hotel that one would 
dare to recommend to the modern tourist. 
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My own long-standing desire to visit Rosetta only came to be 
fulfilled through the goodness of a British judge of the Native 
Courts, who, having an opportunity of going there on duty, and 
being entitled to utilise the ‘ rest-house ’ provided for inspectors, 
kindly invited me to accompany him and his wife and to spend 
two days in exploring the town; those two days will keep a very 

t place in my memory. 

Though Rosetta is only a dozen miles from Alexandria as the 
crow flies, the slow crawling of the train makes the journey seem 
endless. The permanent way being somewhat out of repair, it is 
thought necessary to allow for the fact, and some of the trains 
start before the tabulated time. My host fortunately happened 
to be aware of this detail, though it was not announced or posted 
up anywhere, and our expedition was marred by no such disaster 
as would have been the missing of a train. Ours actually started 
from Alexandria about 2.30 p.m., and we spent in it the rest of 
the afternoon, stopping about twenty minutes at each small 
station. However, we had each other’s company to enjoy, and 
people who have lived in Egypt a long time, having had much 
practice in patience, have learnt to put up philosophically with 
the most inexplicable delays. The landscape that we traversed 
was full of the peculiar charm of that part of the country, a great 
expanse of sky over sunlit fields spreading to the horizon, rare 
light clouds occasionally casting fleeting shadows across the plain. 
A few miles after Aboukir the line follows the edge of the lake of 
Edkou. This lake, perhaps the smallest of the coast lakes of 
Egypt, since its area is only 104 square kilometres, seems to be 
full of fish, and was covered with graceful fishing boats. There 
were also a number of birds, aquatic and others, long flights 
of them hurrying along quite close to the surface like the well- 
known ‘lost souls’ on the Bosphorus. The town of Edkou, 
standing on an elevation on the west side of the lake, and attracting 
attention by one or two minarets and small domes, would probably 
on closer acquaintance be found to be merely a more or less dirty 
fishing village, but certainly a very picturesque one, a number of 
windmills providing a distinctive feature in the landscape. 

We reached our destination at sunset. The Rosetta railway 
station is charming in its green setting of palm groves and shrubs ; 
the town is surrounded with gardens and orchards full of divers 
kinds of fruits, which delighted Napoleon’s soldiers on their 
arrival in July 1798. A cab was waiting for us, a victoria, like 
every Egyptian cab, drawn by two very ill-mated horses harnessed 
with string; the driver, having on a previous occasion been 
sentenced for some offence by a judge in the Native Courts, evi- 
dently looked upon the fact as equal to an introduction to my host 
and a title to the custom of any official from the Ministry of Justice 
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who came to Rosetta. I may add that he drove us during the 
whole of our stay and proved quite satisfactory. 

The rest-house had been recently repainted and was clean and 
comfortable ; my little room had three windows to it, a good bed, 
a table and a wash-stand ; what more could be desired for two 
nights? My hostess had brought all other essentials: sheets, 
towels, etc. ; we made our beds and then did full justice to an 
excellent dinner, produced with miraculous rapidity by her cook, 
who had accompanied us. After dinner my host went to call on 
the mémour, or chief police officer—Rosetta not being nowadays 
important enough to boast of a Governor—and returned with 
an invitation to lunch for the next day. 

The town on the following morning appeared fully as charming 
as it had in the twilight. It lies on the very edge of the 
western branch of the Nile, of which the bank is strengthened by 
a sea-wall containing columns, probably built in as a bond to the 
masonry, the ends protruding by about a foot, and used for 
fastening the cables of boats. The latter are less numerous than 
would seem likely from the position of the port, for a dangerous 
bar or sandbank standing across the mouth of the river and 
offering but a very narrow channel, makes the access very difficult, 
Much trade and shipping has also been diverted from Rosetta by 
the Mahmoudieh Canal, dug by Mohamed ‘Aly in 1819, which 
connects Alexandria with the Nile at ‘Atf, and brings sweet water 
to the great port. I gather, however, that there is a certain 
amount of trading with the interior by river transport, if not 
by means of shipping, and Rosetta is still one of the industrial 
cities of Egypt, possessing as it does many rice factories and brick- 
kilns. 

Our very cursory visit to the bazaars did not reveal much in 
the way of curiosities or indigenous products. All the hand-woven 
materials to be found apparently came from Mehalla, and there 
seemed no modern brass or wood-work such as is still very well 
done in Cairo or Damietta. But I was charmed with the architec 
ture of the town, which has a style of its own and would deserve 
to be known by a special name. The streets are narrow, an 
Oriental feature of which Western town planners do not realise 
the advantages. They provide cool shade and draught in 
summer when the midday glare and baking heat of broad high- 
ways are intolerable. The houses are very tall, often five or six 
storeys, and the upper floors project one beyond the other by 
means of wooden corbels ; sometimes the first floor rests on arches 
springing from antique columns. These houses are entirely 
built of small baked bricks, without any plaster covering, and the 
builders have turned this material into a medium for decoration 
by arranging the bricks, usually of two colours, red and black, 
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so as to form ornamental designs, around the doorways, above 
windows, beneath corbels, etc. Many corners, too, are chamfered 
off, and the flat surface thus obtained treated with a mosaic pattern 
in brick. In some cases, the design is outlined in white plaster, 
which adds to the decorative effect. Beams of wood have been 
built in to consolidate the structure, and their square ends appear 
amongst the brickwork, usually bearing some slight ornamental 
motive ; slabs of carved wood also form part of the decoration 
of many porches. The windows at one time must have been 
entirely composed of musharabieh, that turned wood screening 
which used to be noticeable in the streets of native Cairo, 
and is now fast being bought up by collectors and replaced by 
ugly modern windows. It is also disappearing from Rosetta, 
alas! though not from the same causes: the climate in that 
seaport is not dry, like that of Cairo, and the little wooden 
screens, unprotected by paint, are crumbling away. A great 
many of them, still very attractive from the street, cannot bear 
to be touched without falling to pieces. On the inner side these 
windows are backed by very ingenious sliding shutters, such 
as I have never seen in Cairo, probably rendered necessary by 
winter weather. We visited several of these houses, and found 
the interior noticeably clean and extremely interesting. There 
also wood has been used with great effect, rooms often being 
panelled over the whole of one side by cupboards, with beautiful 
marqueterie doors and pretty little framed wooden niches, ready 
to hold a jug or a bowl. On the occasion of one of his visits to 
Rosetta the late Herz Pasha, then Architect-in-Chief to the 
Committee for the Conservation of Arab Monuments, caused 
the panelling of one room to be removed from a half-ruined house 
and transferred to the Arab Museum in Cairo, where it has been 
seen and admired by many visitors. It is very characteristic and 
attractive, but by no means as beautiful as several others still 
in situ, such, for instance, as the panelling of an earlier date in the 
house of El Fatairi, which is enriched with inlaid ivory. 

The interior of most of the houses is planned with an intelligent 
regard for climatic conditions ; a ventilating shaft runs through 
the whole of the six storeys in the shape of octagonal openings, 
surrounded by railings, cut into each floor, exactly one beneath 
the other, so that the air circulates from the very bottom of the 
house to the roof. The inhabitants received us very politely. 
On one or two occasions, having remained waiting alone on the 
first or second floor while my friends ascended as far as the roof, 
I soon found myself surrounded with women, most of them pretty 
and neatly attired, very friendly and pleased to talk with a 
European ; they invited me into their rooms, and in one house 
showed me a very well-kept domed bathroom, like those that 
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are to be seen in ancient Turkish palaces in Cairo. Another house 
had a room entirely decorated in faience tiles, unfortunately of 
crude and tasteless colouring. 

Other tiles are to be found in the town, for instance in the 
mosque of El Muallaqa (i.e., suspended), thus named because it is 
built above a block of shops ; the prayer niche was entirely lined 
with greenish faience of Persian design, but modern manufacture, 
In the mosque called El Mehally (1721) the door leading to the 
funerary chamber of the founder was decorated with remains of 
blue and white Anatolian tiles, probably dating from the original 
sixteenth century building. This mosque also contains the tomb 
of the mother of the founder, the Lady Aziza—one more feminine 
sanctuary to be quoted to those who believe that Islam refuses 
to credit women with a soul. 

It must not be forgotten that the present town of Rosetta 
does not date further back than two or three centuries. Sand dunes 
having invaded and finally buried the south end of the former 
town, it was entirely rebuilt further north, a fact which no doubt 
contributed to the homogeneity of its architectural style. ‘Aly 
Pasha Moubarak, in his New Tewfikia Topography, quotes various 
authors who have mentioned Rashid, including Pococke and 
Father Sicart. According to the oldest of those, Almacin, 
it was founded in the ninth century A.D., under the Abbaside 
Khalife Mutawakkil ‘ala. Allah, because the sands had accumu- 
lated near the port of Foa, further up the same branch of the Nile. 
Abul Fida, in the fourteenth century, speaks of it as a small 
village. 

Later travellers call it a flourishing seaport, and, according 
to the Nuzhat el Ndzirin, the Wazir ‘Aly Pasha Metwally built in 
956 A.H. (1549 A.D.) some of the great khdmus (hostelries) of 
which the remains still exist. Sakhawy, who died in 900 A.H. 
(1494), mentions the foundation of a town at the port of Rosetta. 

It is said that when the French troops occupied Egypt in 18or 
a great many were left behind, and settied on the banks of the 
Nile, and it is very true that both at Damietta and Rosetta the 
population is of a type which offers many European features. 
Certain men’s faces, highly coloured though sunburnt, with blue 
or hazel eyes, would seem quite in their place in a French town, 
and certain fair-haired women, paled by the recluse life which they 
lead, have nothing Oriental in their aspect. The general cleanli- 
ness of the town and of the interior of the houses, which I had also 
noticed at Damietta, contrasts very favourably with the negroid 
habits of dirt which are such a regrettable characteristic of the 
Egyptian villagers and invade even middle class tenement 
houses in Cairo. Perhaps, too, this race mixture is responsible 
for the cunning and subtlety of the Rosetta Moslems, which, 
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according to an Arabic saying, can only be compared to that of 
an Algerian Jew or of a Copt of Upper Egypt. 

We had personally no opportunity of ascertaining the defects 
of the people, who showed themselves towards us friendly and 
courteous without obsequiousness, mendicity or fanaticism. We 
were even allowed to enter mosques, remaining discreetly in the 
background whilst prayers were going on, a custom which obtained 
in Cairo until the last two years, which is far more likely to 
inspire respect for Moslem piety than the newly established 
restrictions. 

After a delightful morning spent in wandering about the streets, 
stopping every moment to admire a fine antique column supporting 
acorbelled balcony, a musharabieh window bearing the name of 
Allah worked in its trellis, or the chamfered corner of a wall 
decorated with polychrome brick mosaic, we repaired to the house 
of the md4mour for lunch. This functionary, a handsome man of 
forty or so, received us very hospitably, and offered us an excellent 
meal, accompanied by a much larger selection of drinks than 
became a good Moslem. Indeed, we were then in the fasting 
month of Ramadan, and since he dispensed with the observance 
of the fast, it was evident that he did not allow his religion to 
inconvenience him. But he was a very patriotic Egyptian, and 
in the course of an animated conversation, partly in Arabic and 
partly in French, which he spoke very well, we boldly ventured on 
political ground, with the result, I hope, that by the end of the 
meal each of us had acquired food for reflection which could only 
be wholesome. Like most Egyptians, the mdémour deserved the 
teproaches I made to him for not taking sufficient interest in 
questions of medieval art and for being almost completely 
ignorant of the history of his country in the Middle Ages. It is 
the fashion amongst them this year, owing to Lord Carnarvon’s 
discoveries, to take an interest in the Pharaohs, and even to 
claim descent from them ; but of Mameluke times, the inscrip- 
tions of which they could so easily learn to read, they take no 
account whatever. I have met Egyptian girls of the best society 
who were learning to read hieroglyphics, but who understood not 
a word of a Cufic inscription. Somewhat annoyed at my freely 
expressed disapproval, the official promised to introduce the next 
morning a local sheykh who really knew something of the subject, 
and in the meanwhile suggested a sailing expedition to a modern 
mosque a little way up the river, an offer which we were delighted 
to accept. 

Therefore, after a short period of rest, we all met again at the 
quay and installed ourselves comfortably in a spacious felucca, our 
amiable host, suddenly transformed into a smart yachtsman, 
taking the helm, whilst three sailors, as agile as cats, set to work 
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among the rigging. In a few moments, the heavy vessel, loaded 
with two enormous blocks of stone by way of ballast, was grace 
fully gliding up the stream, carried by the prevailing north wind, 
which makes of the Nile such a convenient waterway. Many 
other craft were sailing in various directions, fishing boats, some 
of them coming home already laden with fish. 

The mosque of Abu Mandir, the object of our journey, is 
situated south of the town, on the bank of the river, within a bend 
of it, so that it is seen a long way off and has a very picturesque 
effect. It is a reconstruction and offers no archeological interest, 
but the sandhill close to it probably contains ruins that would be 
worth excavating ; there is a beautiful view from the top of that 
hill. Abu Mandfr himself, the holy man whose remains lie 
beneath the wooden dome of the mosque, is still believed to pro- 
cure the granting of prayers for practical blessings, such as the 
recovery of lost objects and the pregnancy of childless women. 
As we were slowly returning home, taking wide tacks across the 
river, one of our sailors, who apparently specialised as a raconteur, 
told us several marvellous tales about Abu Mandir and others. 
He had a refined and witty French face, with deep-set speaking 
eyes and a slightly sceptical smile, which seemed to give the lie to 
the legends which he recounted. He spoke with ease and fluency, 
and was evidently accustomed to great success in the world of 
cafés. One of his tales struck me as being full of local colour: 
A Rashid pilot, sailing with his young son and another seaman, 
was wrecked on the bar, a few miles from the shore; he was a 
strong swimmer, and could have saved himself, as did the other 
man, but the boy’s strength was not sufficient, and the father 
perished with him, trying to bring him ashore. Four days later 
the pilot’s corpse was found at Borollos by people who did not 
know him. Among them was an old negress whose mind had been 
unhinged by the disappearance of her son several years previously. 
Seeing the body of the drowned man, whe had been dark-skinned 
and much sunburnt, the poor mother thought it was that of her 
son, and insisted on swathing him in a linen sheet that she had 
preserved for him and on sprinkling him with water from the holy 
Zem-Zem spring which she had brought back from Mecca. This 
having been done, the dead pilot appeared in a dream to members 
of his family, and reproached them for having allowed him to be 
buried as a negro, for, added the story-teller, he preferred to do 
without Zem-Zem water rather than be considered a negro. 

The next morning brought us a fresh interest by the acquaint- 
ance we made of the learned Sheykh whom the mdémour had 
promised to introduce to me, and whom we met by appointment 
at the markaz, or police station, together with our kind host of the 
day before, two or three other police officers and a young doctor 
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who spoke excellent English. Of these gentlemen the Sheykh 
alone had time to accompany us round the town; he kindly did 
s0, and it was a rare pleasure to resume our voyage of discovery in 
company with an Egyptian who was interested in Moslem history 
and archeology. He even appreciated Arab chroniclers for the 
sake of their valuable contributions to history, instead of despising 
them, as do most of the Cairo sheykhs, because they wrote in 
simple and direct language, devoid of the far-fetched synonyms 
and subtle grammatical tricks which obscure the sense of purely 
literary works until you begin to doubt whether they contain any 
meaning whatever. 

The first curiosity that he showed us was a remarkable 
memento of the French occupation : he took us to the town hall, 
where a clerk produced for us from the archives a marriage con- 
tract between General Jacques Francois Menou, known as 
Abdallah Pasha, and Zobeyda, daughter of Mohammed el Baou4b, 
said by Villiers du Terrage (Journal, chapter xiv.) to have been 
the daughter of an Alexandria bath attendant, but whose father 
seems to have been in reality a notable of Rosetta with some 
fortune. 

Menou, a descendant of a noble Touraine family, had accom- 
panied Bonaparte to Egypt, and, after Kléber’s death in 1800, 
was made commander-in-chief of the army that remained. He 
has been very severely judged by historians, and his defeat near 
Alexandria by Abercromby is considered to have been greatly 
due to his lack of energy and capacity. He seems, nevertheless, 
to have been popular with his soldiers, and Pierre Millet, whilst 
stating that the other generals ‘hated brave General Menou,’ 
declares that he had ‘ conciliated the esteem of the inhabitants 
of Egypt, who always respected him.’ The reasons for his 
matriage and conversion to Islam are not very clear. Did he 
wish to please Napoleon, whose policy it was to encourage the 
Moslems ? Was Zobeyda very rich, or did he fall in love with 
her? De Villiers du Terrage, who does not share Millet’s admira- 
tion for Menou, does not seem to entertain the last hypothesis, 
for he says (chapter xiv.) that before the marriage he had only 
seen her through a veil; he adds that the soldiers called him 
Abdallah the Renegade, and that he remained in Rosetta for 
fifteen months, not even taking part in the battle of Heliopolis. 
The marriage seems to have taken place early in 1799, and a son 
to have been born in due course, but I have been unable to 
ascertain what became of the fair Zobeyda when her fifty-year-old 
bridegroom left Egypt with the remnant of Napoleon’s army. 

We had on the previous day visited the great mosque of the 
Sheykh Zaghloul, originally built, according to Herz Pasha, in 
the sixteenth century, by Zaghloul, Mameluke of Said Haroun 
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who is buried there with his master, and I wished to go there again 
in order to ascend the minaret and obtain a general view of th 
building from above. The Sheykh kindly consented to accompany 
us there, and pointed out a detail which had escaped me, q 
dikka, which he thought to date from the time of Qjit-biy, 
This dikka, made of wood and supported by columns, in fag 
bears on its under-surface a sort of ceiling with transverse beams, 
which is extremely like the ceilings of that sultan’s mosque, 
A carved wood inscription, running round the exterior, wa 
recorded by Herz as giving the name of the founder of the dikkg, 
a certain pilgrim, Mohy ed Din, son of Abd el Qader, of Damietta, 
but that part of it which probably bore the date has disappeared, 
and has been replaced by rough boards. This mosque js 
immense ; a sahn (inner court) of medium size is open to the sky 
near the entrance porch ; the rest is composed of a forest of columns, 
probably on account of which this mosque and one or tw 
similar ones at Rosetta have been compared to El Azhar by ‘Aly 
Pasha Moubarak and other writers. There is otherwise very 
little likeness between them, the plan of the Rosetta mosque 
being quite irregular and haphazard, with unexpected mihrils 
(prayer niches) set obliquely in corners; the roof, instead of a 
ceiling on beams, as at El Azhar, consists of innumerable little 
brick domes, somewhat resembling those of Barqofiq’s mausoleum 
near Cairo, and flatter than those of the mosques of Constanti- 
nople. A second mosque, called El Diway, adjoins this, and 
ruined and abandoned, as can be seen by looking through a barred 
window pierced in the wall which separates the two mosques, 
I wished to visit it, but it was only after descending, not without 
some difficulty, and by a ruined staircase, from the minaret, 
that I was told that, in order to enter the second mosque, I 
should have to go up again. For the street entrance of H 
Diwdy was blocked by débris, and the only access to it was by 
walking along the roof to the other minaret and going down by 
another staircase, probably even more perilous, being less often 
used. Yet this second minaret seemed in good condition, 
whereas the one which we had climbed had had its upper storey 
cut clean off by English guns in 1807. 

This ill-fated campaign is related briefly by ‘Aly Moubarak, 
quoting from the more detailed narrative of Djabarty. A concise 
account of it is also to be found in the Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s 
History of the British Army (Macmillan, 1910), vol. vi., pp. 12 et seq. 
A powerful bey, El Elfy, having asked the English to come to his 
assistance against his rival, Othman el Bardissy, their arrival was 
delayed by political reasons, and by the time the British fleet 
drew near El Elfy had died. Loth to allow such an opportunity 
to escape them, the English sent to offer their assistance to some 
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other beys then in Upper Egypt, who were supposed to be rebelling 

t the authority of young Mohamed ‘Aly, Turkey’s Viceroy 
inEgypt. But the beys disagreed among themselves on receiving 
the English offers, and ended by sending for Mohamed ‘Aly to 

e the invaders. He was then in the south with his army, 
and before he had had time to arrive the English bombarded 
Alexandria and destroyed the port, the walls and several of the 
towers. The people offered to surrender, and on March 17, 1907, 
General Fraser and his troops occupied the town. 

A short time later a small force of English was sent to occupy 
Rosetta; the inhabitants awaited them massed in the side 
streets, crowding the balconies and courtyards, and as they 
arrived fell upon them from all sides. They asked for quarter, 
which was refused, and a terrible carnage took place, after which 
anumber of heads and a few prisoners were sent to Cairo. Asa 
consequence of this, and after further fighting in other parts of the 
country, the English returned in force, and attacked Rosetta 
from the south, having taken possession of Abu Mandar and the 
neighbouring hills ; their cannon did much damage to the town. 
By that time, however, Mohamed ‘Aly’s troops had arrived from 
Upper Egypt, and were sent to defend Rosetta. The English 
were routed and defeated, and a further supply of heads and 
prisoners was sent to Cairo. 

But the people of Rosetta soon regretted the arrival of their 
defenders, for those Turkish and Albanian troops overran the 
neighbouring villages, outraging women, plundering houses and 
stealing cattle, answering protests by declaring that the land 
must be treated as conquered country on account of the sojourn 
the English had made there. They then proceeded to tax the 
town of Rosetta both in goods and in money, and seized all the rice 
that was to be found there. At last their exploits were stopped 
by orders from Cairo. Djabarty adds that the English, having 
returned to Alexandria, cut the breakwater and flooded all the 
land which surrounded the town. In the month of September, 
they came to an understanding with the Viceroy, and evacuated 
Alexandria, not to return for thirty years. 

I left Rosetta the next day without any of that feeling of 
disappointment which sometimes follows a long-desired acquaint- 
ance with a place. The one regret with which I now think of the 
unique little town is that the days of its beauty are numbered, 
and its charming features are being effaced one by one. Modern 
regulations are partly to blame for that: it is desired to widen 
the streets, and therefore certain buildings are not allowed to be 
tepaired! We visited a very picturesque and very characteristic 
bath about a hundred years old, and the proprietor told us that 
he had been fined for repairing it, as the Government wished that 
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part of it which projected beyond the rectified street frontage to 
fall into ruin and disappear. - On the other hand, the same 
Government have wisely discouraged the exportation of old bricks, 
so that perhaps the houses of Rosetta may for a time be spared 
the fate of the Fatimite town of Tinnis, on the Menzileh 

of which the probably valuable buildings provided masonry for 
the neighbouring village of Mataria. 


HENRIETTE DEVONSHIRE, 





THE AGE OF STONEHENGE} 


I, RETROSPECT OF OPINIONS 


THERE is perhaps no subject connected with Stonehenge on which 
opinions have differed more widely than the question of its age, and 
the dates advocated by well-known authorities range over a period 
of no less than 2500 years, from about 2000 B.c. down to about 
AD. 500. These widely discrepant results have, moreover, in 
many cases, been arrived at by men who have devoted much 
study to the subject, and whose opinions as antiquaries of good 
standing are entitled to our consideration and respect. 

By the end of the nineteenth century most archeologists had, 
however, arrived at the conclusion that Stonehenge was probably 
of Bronze Age date—say, some time between 1800 B.C. and 400 B.C. 
—and that its purpose was in some way connected with the 
adjacent Round Barrows. This was generally accepted as what 
may be termed the orthodox doctrine ; and other opinions were 
looked upon either as obsolete or as scarcely worth consideration. 
Dr. Rice Holmes, in his valuable work Ancient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius Cesar (1907), may be regarded as the ablest 
exponent of this opinion. 

At the commencement of the present century (in the year Igor) 
the contentment with this Bronze Age date theory was somewhat 
disturbed by the astronomical computations of Sir Norman 
Lockyer, and by the results of the excavations conducted by 
Professor William Gowland. The dates (from 2000 to 1800 B.C.) 
arrived at by these two entirely different modes of investigation 
were very much in accord, but could scarcely be reconciled with 
the hitherto accepted belief. 

In defence of a Bronze Age date it was, however, pleaded that, 
under certain conditions, the facts ascertained by the excavations 
might be explained on the hitherto accepted theory, so that, after 


1 The date of the structure as computed from astronomical considerations 
was dealt with by the writer in an article entitled ‘The Age of Stonehenge deduced 
from the Orientation of its Axis,” which was published in The Nineteenth Century 
for January 1922. 

It is to be understood that this paper has reference only to the present 
structure of Stonehenge, the ruins of which are now existing. 
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all, it could still be held as quite possible that Stonehenge was 
erected in the Bronze Age. These arguments are set forth by 
Dr. Rice Holmes with great ability. (See Ancient Britain, pp. 47 
and 471.) 

During the last twenty years the facts ascertained by the 
astronomical computations of Sir Norman Lockyer and by the 
excavations conducted by Professor Gowland have been gradually 
assimilated, and some fresh light has been thrown on the 
subject by the excavation work lately conducted by Colonel 
Hawley. 

As the result, at the present time the general opinion 
among archeologists is that Stonehenge (as now existing) was 
constructed either near the end of the Neolithic period or quite 
at the beginning of the Bronze Age, with probable.date somewhere 
between 2000 and 1600 B.c. 


II. THE DESIGN OF STONEHENGE 


Some suggestions regarding the probable age of Stonehenge 
may be obtained by a study of its design. In this connection it 
may be remarked that hitherto attention has been so much, and 
so exhaustively, directed to the stones that the general features 
of the whole design (which may be of even more significance) have 
scarcely received their due share of consideration. 

Stonehenge is a complex work, parts of which (the Trilithons, 
etc.) are located within a circular peristyle of columns surmounted 
by horizontal lintels or architraves. Other parts of the work (the 
Four Stations, etc.) are outside the colonnade. The whole is 
enclosed by a surrounding earthwork at a distance which leaves 
a clear space of about 100 feet in width, forming a sort of 
‘bailey,’ between the colonnade and the outer moat. The work 
is approached by a wide avenue of considerable length. 

In its general appearance this great work expresses a similar 
architectural idea to that more fully developed in the Colosseum 
at Rome, and the internal arrangements have points of similarity 
with those of Buddhist temples in India. 

We have no means of knowing the purpose for which it was 
erected. It may have been a temple for some form of worship, 
or a court of justice, or a hall for ceremonial meetings of 
tribal chiefs. All we can say with certainty is, ‘We do not 
know.’ 

Having regard to the early period in which the work was carried 
out, and the extremely primitive character of the tools and 
appliances available, the structure bears evidence not only d 
great architectural skill, but also of engineering ability of a very 
high order. 
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This indicates considerable experience in carrying dutivvorks ass 


asimilar style, and suggests that Stonehenge was by no means the 
first structure of its kind. 

And yet in Britain Stonehenge is unique. We have no earlier 
structure in the same style from which its evolution may be traced, 
and the design has never been repeated. This great work is pre- 
sented to us as an architectural entity fully developed ; it has no 
ancestors and no descendants. 

There are, however, analogues in Arabia and elsewhere which, 
with Stonehenge, may have been derived from a common origin. 
It may therefore be considered probable that the design for the 
structure was introduced from abroad, 

The engineer who designed Stonehenge and devised the 
methods by which the work might be carried out must (for those 
days) have been a man of extraordinary ability. But under such 
highly skilled and efficient superintendence there is nothing in the 
work itself to demand more than the mere manual labour of a very 


primitive people. 


III. CONCERNING STONE CIRCLES 


It has been supposed that the remote ancestor of Stonehenge 
may have been the ‘stone circle.’ But if so, where are the 
‘missing links’? Except that the peristyle of Stonehenge 
happens to be circular in plan, there is absolutely nothing about 
this highly specialised design which has anything in common with 
the stone circle. A church and the enclosure to a public monu- 
ment may both be rectangular in plan, but it does not occur to 
anyone to suppose that they are related. 

The theory of the Bronze Age date for Stonehenge as deduced 
from the ‘ stone circle ’ is based on two assumptions, viz., 

(a) That Stonehenge is an example of a ‘ stone circle’ ; 

(b) That stone circles are specially of Bronze Age date. 

The prehistoric stone circles in Britain are all formed of simple 
unhewn blocks of stone. Their dates probably range over many 
thousands of years, and no relative periods can be deduced from 
their size or from their design. 

The stone circle may probably be considered the earliest archi- 
tectural form devised by primeval people in all parts of the world. 
The idea is simply a boundary or enclosure. It is invented afresh 
by every child who builds a sand castle on the beach and surrounds 
it with a circle of pebbles. 

The object which the stone circle encloses may be the dwelling 
ofa chief or of a priest, a temple, the image of a god, a sacred tree, 
amemorial to a chief, a monument of victory, or a grave. In the 


present day the same architectural expression survives in the circle 
H2 
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‘of stone ‘(or cast iron) posts surrounding a market cross, a clock 
tower, or a monument. 

We may conclude therefore that the mere fact that the 
peristyle of Stonehenge happens to be circular in plan is nm 
evidence of any particular date, whether Bronze Age or otherwise, 


IV. CoNCERNING THE BARROWS 


The writer has prepared a map showing by different shades of 
colour the relative density in the distribution of barrows over the 
whole county. It is apparent therefrom that the districts over 
which the barrows are most numerous are precisely those which 
would have been likely to have been selected by the Neolithic and 
by the Round Barrow people as most suitable for occupation, It 
is found, moreover, that parts outside the chalk areas are left 
almost entirely blank, indicating that these parts were practically 
uninhabited. 

We may conclude therefore that these people generally 
interred the remains of their dead in the neighbourhood of their 
dwellings, and that where barrows are found to be most numerous 
there the district had been most closely populated or had been 
inhabited for the longest period. 

The chalk area in Wiltshire is about g00 square miles. The 
number of barrows of all kinds marked on the six-inch to a mike 
Ordnance Map is 1383, giving an average distribution of rather over 
one and a half barrows to a square mile. 

The distribution, however, varies considerably. Taking an 
area of four square miles as a convenient unit, we find that on 
what were then apparently the most densely populated districts 
in Wiltshire the greatest number of barrows (marked on the 
Ordnance Map) which may be contained within a rectangle of 
four square miles is as follows : 


Number of barrows, 
Maximum on Average 
Selected areas of densest population. 494. 


miles. onal 
North and south of the Cursus, partly in 
Amesbury parish and partly in Durring- 
ton . eee 342 
About five miles to north-east from ‘Stone- 
henge, partly in Milston parish and 
partly in Bulford ‘ 96 
About three and a half miles to south -west 
from Avebury, in northern part of ep hi s 
Cannings parish . 7 
About a mile north of Sidbury Hill, and one 
and a half miles south-east from Everley 43 ... 10°7 


Within a circular area of twenty square miles around Stone 
henge the number of barrows marked on the Ordnance Map is 
306, giving an average of 15-3 barrows to a square mile. 
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It having been observed that barrows are very numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Stonehenge, it has been assumed that these 
sepulchres and the structure itself were in some way specially 
co-related. Starting on this assumption, various theories have 
been propounded, some of which are mutually destructive. 

It has, for example, been supposed that Stonehenge was erected 
in some remote period before the barrows in what was then pre- 
sumably an uninhabited wilderness, that it was for some reason 
a place of special sanctity, and that in course of time, from all the 
country round, the remains of deceased chieftains were brought 
in for interment in the sacred precincts. Thus the district around 
Stonehenge became a great necropolis. 

On the other hand, it has been supposed that the barrows were 
there before Stonehenge, and that it was erected late in the Bronze 
Age for ‘ some sepulchral purpose ’ (not defined). 

Dr. Rice Holmes, indeed, would have it both ways. He writes: 


Whether Stonehenge was built to hallow the vast necropolis in which 
it stands, or the dead were brought from afar to lie beneath its shadow, he 
[the wayfarer] knows that the three hundred barrows and the great 
monument are indissolubly connected. (Ancient Britain, p. 217.) 


But to assume that Stonehenge was designed to serve ‘ some 
sepulchral purpose ’ in connection with the barrows is obviously 


mere guess-work. There is nothing in the design of Stonehenge 
toimply that it had anything to do with the barrows, or to indicate 
any ‘sepulchral purpose.’ Nor is there anything in the arrange- 
ment of the barrows to suggest any intentional connection with 
Stonehenge. 

For a public work of such importance we should naturally 
expect to find that the site selected was in a neighbourhood which 
held a considerable population. But the fact that, in ordinary 
course, people in that district died and were buried, and that the 
remains of their chieftains were interred in barrows in the neigh- 
bourhood of their dwellings, does not appear to have any probable 
significance in connection with the purpose for which Stonehenge 
was constructed. 

People died and were buried in London in Norman times, but 
no one supposes that this fact has any connection with the building 
of Westminster Hall. 

In any case, however, as evidence in favour of a Bronze Age 
date for Stonehenge, these speculations do not appear to be of 
much value. Within the circular area of twenty square miles 
around Stonehenge there are twelve Long Barrows marked on the 
Ordnance Map. This gives a ratio of between nine and ten times 
the number per square mile as compared with the average (for Long 
Barrows) for the whole of Wiltshire. The neighbourhood of Stone- 
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henge must therefore have been very popular long before the 
Round Barrow people came upon the scene. 


V. THe BuILDERS OF STONEHENGE 


As has been noted above, the general opinion of archeologists 
at the present date is that Stonehenge was constructed either near 
the end of the Neolithic or early in the Round Barrow period. This 
gives us two approximate dates from which to choose, but we 
cannot therefore take the mean and say that the actual date was 
probably somewhere between the two, i.e., that it was begun in the 
earlier period and finished in the later. 

In the case of a Gothic church we may be in doubt whether it 
was built during the reign of Henry III. or during that of Edward], 
There may be some points in favour of the Early English period 
and others which indicate the Decorated style. In such case we 
agree that the church practically belongs to both periods, and we 
accordingly call it ‘ Transition,’ with probable date somewhere 
about 1270. 

But the architecture of the Early English and of the Decorated 
periods in England was the work of the same race, and the develop- 
ment was continuous. In the case of these two alternative dates 
for Stonehenge, however, we cannot suppose any such continuity, 

The Round Barrow people were not of the same race as the non- 
Aryan Neolithic people, and probably differed from them consider- 
ably in manners and customs, in religious observances, and in 
primitive ideas of architecture. 

If Stonehenge were of Early Bronze Age date its style of archi- 
tecture would therefore not be derived from previous British 
Neolithic practice, but would be that which had already been 
evolved by the Round Barrow people themselves before they came 
to this country. 

This would sufficiently account for the fact that there is no 
trace in Britain of previous examples from which Stonehenge might 
be considered to have developed. But it would not account for 
the fact that no later edifice of this class was built in the thousand 
years or so during which these people were the dominant race in 
this part of Britain. 

The Round Barrow people, moreover, do not appear to have 
been builders of megalithic structures. 

If, on the other hand, we assume that Stonehenge was built 
towards the end of the Neolithic period, the fact that no later 
example of this style of building is to be found in Britain would be 
sufficiently accounted for by the change in conditions resulting 
from the Round-head invasion. 

Stonehenge, as we now sce it, is sadly dilapidated. During 
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many centuries, no doubt, it was treated as a quarry, and stones 
were broken up and removed. 

For the outer circle of sarsens and for the five trilithons the 
remains nevertheless suffice to enable the plan of the original 
structure to be restored with complete confidence. For the blue- 
stone horseshoe also the general plan is fairly evident, although the 
exact position of some of the stones is open to some difference of 

inion. 

For the blue-stone circle, however, the positions of the re- 
maining stones are so irregular and so confusing that opinions differ 
widely as to their original spacing and as to their probable number. 

When Stonehenge was building it is probable that the blue- 
stone circle was the last part of the work to be erected. It has 
been supposed by some authorities that Stonehenge was never 
fnished. If this were the case, the confusion in the blue-stone 
circle would be sufficiently accounted for. 

But considering the importance of the work, it appears hardly 
possibie tint it could have been brought so near completion and 
then left unfinished, unless, indeed, the builders had been over- 
taken by some great calamity or disaster, such as a terrible out- 
break of plague, or an invasion by foreign enemies followed by a 
savage Massacre. 

If we may suppose the work to have been abruptly stopped by 
the coming of the Round-head invaders, the date for Stonehenge 
would thereby be fixed exactly at the end of the Neolithic period, 
and just before the Round Barrow people came upon the scene. 
Regarded in the light of other considerations set forth in this 
paper, this explanation may be looked upon as not improbable. 


VI. EvIDENCE FoR BRONZE AGE DATE 


As evidence in favour of a Bronze Age date for Stonehenge 
special reliance has been placed upon two assumptions, viz., 
(a) That the two mounds Nos. 92 and 94, just within the 
surrounding earthwork, are Round Barrows ; and 
(0) That a small stain of carbonate of copper found on a 
fragment of sarsen in the course of the excavations 
proves that bronze was in use when Stonehenge was built. 
Mounds Nos. 92 and 94.—Regarding these supposed barrows 
Dr. Rice Holmes remarks : 


The stones [of Stonehenge] were certainly not standing when Round 
Barrows were first erected on Salisbury Plain ; for one is contained within 
the vallum, which, moreover, encroaches on another. (Ancient Britain, 


p. 476.) 

It has, however, recently been shown that these earthworks 
wenot the remains of barrows, but are the sites from which stones 
ilonging to Stonehenge had been removed. This supposed 
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evidence for a Bronze Age date may therefore be regarded a; 
finally disposed of. (See article by the writer, ‘ Stonehenge: 
Concerning the Four Stations,’ in Nature for February » 
1923.) 

The Copper Siain.—In the course of the excavations conducted 
by Professor Gowland in rgor around stone No. 56, at a depth of 
7 feet was found a flat fragment of sarsen, roughly 6} inchs 
square by about 1} inches thick, on which is a slight greenish 
stain or smear, which on analysis proved to be carbonate of 
copper. The stain is very small, about a quarter of an inch actos, 
with faint traces near. The stone had evidently become detached 
by natural cleavage or fissure from a larger block (possibly from 
stone No. 56 itself), as it has ‘ tooling’ marks on the outside. The 
stain is on the immer side of the slab which would have been next 
to the parent stone. 

No trace of any article which might have caused the stain was 
found, although specially searched for, and the earth was carefully 
sifted with sieves of an eighth of aninch mesh. Professor Gowland 
remarks : 

It may perhaps have been an ornament, but cannot possibly have been 
animplement. .(Arche@ologia, vol. 58, p. 84.) 

The ‘ find ’ has been described thus fully, as it appears to be the 
only evidence which can now be adduced in favour of a Bronz 


Age date for Stonehenge. By prominent Wiltshire archaeologists 
—Rev. E. H. Goddard, Rev. G. H. Engleheart, Capt. B. 7 
Cunnington—this evidence is considered to be of little or m 
weight. 

As possible material for ornament, it may be remembered that 
malachite (which is carbonate of copper) is found in Cornwall. 


VII. EvIDENCE FoR NEOLITHIC DATE 


The Stone Tools.—From the results of excavations we may 
be certain that the work of shaping and dressing the stones was 
carried out entirely with stone tools of such primitive design and 
of such crude workmanship that they might well be regarded, 
not merely as Neolithic, but early at that. 

This evidence is, however, inconclusive, as it is to be remembered 
that bronze tools could not be used to work sarsen. So éf Stone 
henge had been constructed in the Bronze Age some such stone 
tools would no doubt still have been found necessary. 

Fragmenis in Barrows.—In three of the Round Barrows nea 
Stonehenge fragments of sarsen and of blue stone have been found 
with the primary interment. These chippings were undoubtedly 
obtained from Stonehenge, and prove that structure to have been 
erected before those barrows were constructed. 
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In a Long Barrow (‘ Bowles’ Barrow,’ near Imber) fragments of 
sarsen and of blue stone, apparently from Stonehenge, were found 
with the primary interment, suggesting that Stonehenge was of 
earlier date than that Neolithic barrow. 

Mound No. 94.—In the article in Nature (February 17, 1923) 
to which reference has been made, it is shown that at No. 94 
the Stonehenge stone which had occupied that site had in the 
Bronze Age already been removed. Hence we may infer that in 
the Bronze Age Stonehenge had ceased to be an object of interest, 
and that its dilapidation had even then already begun. 

No Articles of Bronze.—The building of Stonehenge must have 
occupied a very large number of people for a considerable period. 
Some would be employed as foremen or as overseers, measuring 
and marking out the sites for the foundation pits and superin- 
tending the various operations. Gangs of workmen would be 
engaged in trimming and dressing the stones, shaping and repairing 
the tools, excavating the foundations, conveying the stones to 
place, erecting the stones and adjusting them in position, and 
carrying out various other operations incidental to this great work. 

This large number of people were employed all over the site. 
They were coming and going day after day for probably several 
years. From time to time there would, moreover, be festivals, 
religious observances, quarrels, crimes, punishments, accidents, and 
various other events. 

If the work had been executed in the Bronze Age some at least 
of these people would have had articles of bronze in their possession 
—weapons or implements, ornaments, buttons or pins for fastening 
their clothing. In the course of various events on this great 
undertaking, occupying so many people for so long a period, some 
(probably many) of these articles would be lost, stolen, hidden, 
dropped in foundation pits, or broken and trodden into the ground. 

But no weapon, tool, implement, ornament, bead, button, pin 
or any fragment of any such article of bronze was found in the 
course of the excavations. And yet the earth from the excava- 
tions was carefully screened with sieves which would have detected 
any object of a size greater than one-eighth of an inch. 

With these facts before us, it appears scarcely conceivable that 
the work could have been executed in the Bronze Age. 


VIII. GENERAL CONCLUSION 


On the considerations set forth in the foregoing pages we may 
conclude that Stonehenge was constructed before the coming of 
the Round Barrow people, and that its date would be near the 
close of the Neolithic period, somewhere about 2000 B.C.. 


E. HERBERT STONE. 
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AFTER WATERLOO 


What followed Waterloo? Nobody reads about it. Nobody knows, 
(Mr. Ltoyp GEorGE, July 28, 1922.) 

Never during the whole industrial history of our country have employers 
and workpeople found themselves in such a plight as to-day. Never 
before has any Government faced such a situation with so brazen and 
criminal a failure to take adequate measures for dealing with conditions 
which mean ruin both to individuals and the nation. (Mr. GrorcE 
LansBury, August 10, 1923.) 


IT is evident from the second of these utterances that its author 
has taken no notice of the first and has not devoted any portion 
of the intervening twelve months to a little historical research. If 
he had he could hardly have made such a sweeping statement. 
Not that there is anything exceptional in it ; similar statements 
are constantly proceeding from members of the Labour Party and 
other persons who wish to deal the Government a blow or to 
foment discontent in general. The economic state of the country 
and unemployment in particular are stock missiles. I take Mr. 
Lansbury’s outburst because it is a handy and emphatic expression 
of a typical sentiment. And if I challenge its validity it is not in 
order to defend the Government, which is not my business, or for 
any other partisan purpose, but for the sake of historical accuracy. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks last year caught my eye because, as 
it happened, I had for some time been studying the period to which 
he referred and had written a good deal about it. It is a most 
interesting and, in my opinion, instructive study, but far too 
extensive for anything approaching adequate treatment in a 
single article in these days of contracted space. I can only pick 
out a few points for notice. 

The reason why this period is so interesting to-day is that it is 
the only one at all comparable with the present. There are many 
points of resemblance, and in some respects the parallelism is 
remarkable. The divergence is not less so, and both resemblances 
and differences are instructive. The chief points of resemblance 
lie on the surface. They are a long war of defence waged with 
allies against military aggression, involving the utmost strain on 
all the resources of the country, with great economic dislocation, 
brought at length to a successful conclusion and followed by 
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general exhaustion. The exhaustion is the point of the most 
immediate interest. It was quite as great after the French war 
as after the German, for if the strain was less intense then it was 
far more prolonged. France, already at war with Austria and 
Prussia, had declared war on England in February 1793, and had 
carried it on for more than twenty-two years with two intervals 
of truce lasting fourteen months and ten months. During 
that long conflict, which for the greater part of the time was 
conducted against us by an incomparable military genius and the 
most formidable antagonist this country has ever had, many other 
things occurred to increase the burden. There were wars with 
the United States, with native rulers in India, with the Dutch and 
the Danes ; there were military expeditions to South America and 
the Cape, several rebellions in Ireland, industrial riots at home, a 
mutiny in the Navy, suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act and of 
payment by the Bank of England, the assassination of a Prime 
Minister, and various other minor troubles. The surprising thing 
is not that the country emerged exhausted and loaded with debt, 
but that it passed through this terrible period at all without 
collapse. It was such a little country in numbers. In 1811 the 
population of Great Britain was only twelve millions, of England 
only ten millions. The great secret of its economic strength seems 
to have been the balance between agriculture and industry which 
marked this particular period. Industry was expanding rapidly, 
but not yet out of all proportion to agriculture. The country had 
ceased to export grain about the beginning of the period, but it was 
still practically self-supporting one year with another, and though 
the population increased more rapidly than it had ever done before 
or has done since, through the expansion of industry, the produc- 
tion of food increased with it, so that the average importation of 
wheat remained small and almost stationary. At the same time 
our growing manufactures had the world’s market to themselves 
to a degree never since equalled, and during the war our command 
of the sea became supreme. This combination, which was unique 
and temporary, happened to coincide with the war and the period 
immediately following. 

Here, then, are some striking resemblances and differences in 
the preliminary conditions. In what follows the resemblances 
stand out more prominently than the differences ; and they are, 
indeed, surprisingly numerous. History does repeat itself, though 
always with a difference. It is curious how many of the questions 
which agitate men’s minds to-day were canvassed then, down to 
such matters as smoke prevention, birth control, cruelty to 
animals, and the price of beer. The larger questions attending 
the transition from war to peace—finance, taxation, trade, indus- 
try, employment, etc.—presented themselves in essentially the 
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‘same forms as to-day, though everything was on a smaller scale, of 
course. It is with these that I shall here chiefly deal. 

Great economic troubles followed the Napoleonic wars and 
were accompanied by unemployment, distress, agitation and dis. 
order. The same causes were named, the same criticisms were 


made, and the same remedies proposed as in our own day. And 


these troubles continued, with oscillations, for many years. A 
bird’s-eye view can, perhaps, be best given by means of brief 
chronological notes. ’ 

1815. Expenditure, 120 millions; ordinary revenue, 46 
millions ; National Debt, 860 millions—43/. a head. Great 
agricultural depression, accentuated after Waterloo, in spite of 
Corn Law ; many farmers ruined ; farms thrown out of cultiva. 
tion and labourers out of work. Riots in the north. Corn Law, 
restricting importation, passed. 

1816. General stagnation of trade, extreme agricultural 
depression. ‘ Bread or blood’ riots in eastern counties by unem- 
ployed labourers. Whole villages on poor rates. Industrial 
depression ; foreign countries too poor to buy ; factories closed 
down or on short time. Riot in London with firearms after mass 
meeting of unemployed. Fall of wages and great rise of grain 
prices after bad harvest. Strong criticisms of enormous peace 
establishment of Army and Navy. 

1817. Continued depression and unemployment ; wide-spread 
distress ; one-third of the population in Birmingham on the poor 
rates. Public relief works. Much emigration. Active agitation 
for revolutionary political changes. Outrage on Prince Regent at 
opening of Parliament. March of ‘ Blanketeers’ (unemployed) 
from Manchester. Fears of revolutionary plots. Suspension of 
Habeas Corpus Act. Excessive expenditure and taxation blamed 
depression. Some improvement in latter part of the year. 

1818. Trade and industry reviving ; cotton active. Strike 
of spinners ; rioting by weavers at Burnley. Peel’s Factory Act 
introduced. Much discussion on currency and exchange. 

1819. Optimistic spirit prevalent, but checked in the spring 
by sudden return of depression. Imports fall six millions, exports 
nine millions. Distress; strikes; riots. Sydney Smith predicts 
‘war of the rich against the poor.’ Peterloo (fatal charge of 
Yeomanry on mass meeting in Manchester). Robert Owen's 
Utopian plan of small co-operative settlements. Universal gloom 
(fifth winter after Waterloo). 

1820. Continued depression. Serious outbreak threatened 
in Lanarkshire, people said to be in a state of ‘ absolute destitu- 
tion.’ Collision with Yeomanry at Bonnymuir. Cato Street 
conspiracy of Thistlewood to assassinate the Cabinet. Distress 
world-wide. Petition of London merchants in favour of Free 
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Trade. Partial improvement later in year, but agriculture worse 
than ever. . ’ 

1821. Continued agricultural distress. Ruinous losses. 
Deflation of currency blamed. High taxatior: blamed. Strong 
demand for retrenchment and reduced taxation. Special taxation 
of fund-holders proposed. Free Trade and non-interference by 
Government advocated. Protection demanded. Gold coin pay- 
ments resumed. 

1822. General demand by all classes for reduced expenditure, 
Government ‘badgered to death.’ Trade improving. Riots 
and outrages (Whiteboys) in Ireland. Potato famine. Large 
relief funds. Distress relieved and outrages resumed. 

1823. Continued agitation about the state of agriculture. 
Currency blamed again. Wild policy advocated by Cobbett. 
Proposed reduction of interest on debt and ‘ revision of contracts.’ 
Sudden rice of corn prices. Agitation dropped. Optimism. 
Rising commercial activity. 

1824. Recovery of agriculture. General prosperity (ninth 
year after Waterloo). Repeal of Combination Acts. 

It is impossible to run through this condensed record of ten 
years without being struck by the similarity to our own recent and 
current experiences. Since, as I have already said, agriculture 
then occupied a far more important place in the national economy 
than it does now, its depressed state produced correspondingly 
severer effects, and the plunge from an artificial war prosperity to 
the collapse of the market in peace was also more sudden. But 
broadly we see the same phenomena, the same troubles, the same 
confused and excited discussion of causes and remedies, the same 
agitations, the same hopes and fears, the same miscalculations, the 
same helplessness. It is like looking intoa mirror. Yet there was 
peace in Europe, at any rate for five years ; and then the disorders 
that arose were of a minor character—revolutionary movements 
in the Peninsula and Italy, war in the Balkans against Turkey, 
and small things of that kind. The Great Powers were peaceful, 
and the Allies did not quarrel. We were on good terms with 
France, who played the game and carried out her obligations. 
We lent her money. The indemnity of 700 million francs was 
reduced and paid off in less than the time allowed. The army of 
occupation was completely withdrawn in 1818. Indeed, there was 
no considerable war for thirty-nine years, and then France was 
our ally. There was no war on the grand scale until Wilhelm II. 
persuaded himself that he was a Napoleon, one hundred years 
later. 

In spite of this comparative tranquillity and absence of obstacles 
to the resumption of trade, the economic depression was quite as 
severe and general as in our own time, quite as resistant to reme- 
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dies ; and the distress it caused was far more intense. Statistics 
are scanty, but there is enough precise evidence to establish the 
fact. The conditions about which the most exact data are avail- 
able happen to be the most informing of all and sufficient in them- 
selves to indicate the state of affairs. We know the population, 
the expenditure on Poor Law relief and the price of wheat, on which 
the price of bread depends. No regular statistics of the number of 
paupers were kept before 1849, but a return was made to Parlia- 
ment in 1803 which gave the number in England and Wales as 
1,040,716 in a total population of about nine millions—one person 
in nine. The expenditure on relief was over four millions sterling, 
with the average price of wheat at 57s. a quarter. In 1815, with 
a population of eleven millions, the expenditure on relief had 
risen to 5} millions, and in 1818 to nearly eight millions, or approxi- 
mately double the amount in 1803. This was partly due to the 
high price of wheat, which stood at 83s. 8d. ; but it also indicates 
a very large increase of pauperism. That year was the high-water 
mark of Poor Law expenditure, which fell in subsequent years with 
the falling price of wheat ; but in 1821, with a population of 
twelve millions, it was still seven millions, or 75 per cent. more 
than in 1803, though the price of wheat was less, namely, 54s. 
against 57s. When all allowance has been made it is clear that 
a considerably larger proportion of the population was on the rates 
at this time than in 1803, perhaps half as many again. 

Now in 1803 the proportion was 111 per 1000 of the popula- 
tion. At the end of 1922, when pauperism reached its highest 
point since the war, the proportion was only 48 per 1000, or con- 
siderably less than one half that of 1803. In fact, the total 
number of persons in receipt of poor relief last December in Great 
Britain, with a population of over forty-two millions, was actually 
less than the number in England alone, with a population of nine 
millions, in 1803. And, as we have seen, the 1803 figures were 
largely increased in the post-Waterloo period. Of course, this was 
the period when the old Poor Law was administered with growing 
laxity and the practice of giving relief to supplement wages— 
which some people wish to revive—was increasing ; but the very 
fact indicates the prevailing state of distress that followed the war. 
There was no unemployment insurance of any kind, for trade 
unions were still under the ban of the law; and the friendly 
societies, which then made some provision for sickness as well as 
for death, were in such a bad way that their inability to save 
members from poor relief led to the Act of 1819, which aimed at 
‘ affording encouragement to persons desirous of making provision 
for themselves or their families out of the fruits of their own 
industry.’ The only resources were, in fact, the Poor Law and 
charity ; and consequently the distress caused by economic 
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depression was much more intense. But the depression itself, 
which is a different thing from the distress caused by it, was more 
severe so far as we can judge. The proportion of the population 
thrown on the Poor Law by unemployment and under-employment 
in 1819 was certainly far greater than that represented by the 
numbers receiving unemployment pay and poor relief last Decem- 
ber put together. Since the expenditure on one million paupers 
in 1803 was four millions, the expenditure of 7} millions in 1819 
must have meant at least 14 million paupers, which represents 
one in nine of the population. The combined number receiving 
unemployment pay and poor relief in Great Britain last winter 
was 2,400,000, which represents one in eighteen of the population. 

‘When all allowance has been made for error it is certain that 
destitution was far more wide-spread in the years following 
Waterloo than in these later ones that we are witnessing ; and at 
the same time the price of bread was higher. The following 
comparative table shows the average prices of wheat per quarter : 


s. 4d. ae 
1816 ‘ ° ee 19gI9_. ° - gear 
1817 3 i 0 ORS 1908... ‘ - 80 10 
1818 ‘ < ° 83 8 1921 r i > jt 6 


1819 92 3 1922. . - 4710 


The price, being more dependent on the home harvest a 
century ago, was also more irregular and apt to soar up to famine 
heights. For instance, in the winter of 1816-17 it rose to 103s., 
and in the following June to 111s. 6d., which meant Is. 9d. the loaf. 
And what of wages in these conditions for such as had work at 
all? There are no comprehensive statistics, but quite enough 
scattered details to indicate the state of things. Porter gives some 
tables of weekly wages in different occupations and different towns 
for a series of years, but does not say how he obtained them. 
Those for Manchester and Glasgow are the most complete, and it 
will be sufficient to take the year 1819, which corresponds with 
1922: 








WEEKLY WAGEs, I819 


Manchester. Glasgow. 

s. @. s. a. 

Carpenters . . . “ 25-0 14 0 
Bricklayers ‘ . . - 22 6 16 0 
Masons . » . ° - 22.0 I5 0 
Tailors . ° : : ote 6 20 o 
Shoemakers . ‘ : . ae 15 0 
Weavers (hand-loom) . ohh Gt@ 5 0 
Labourers : . . er Fi 15 0 


From other details given in Parliament in the course of debate 
it is clear that Porter’s figures are rather over than under the 
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mark. In Birmingham ironworkers were getting in 1817 from 
Tos. to 18s. a week instead of 18s. to 42s. ; nailers were getting 
8s. or gs., arms-makers 7s. 6d., ‘common artificers’ Is. a day, 
which was also the wage of agricultural labourers ; the average 
earnings of Lancashire weavers fell to 4s. 34d. a week at the 


beginning of 1817. In 1819 Carlisle weavers, working fourteen to — 


seventeen hours a day, earned from 5s. to 7s. a week, and struck 
against a reduction of wages, for which they did not blame the 
employers, but attributed it to the depressed state of the cotton 
trade. In Manchester a fifteen-hour day brought in 6s. a week, 
and some people were employed at 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week. 

Enough has been said to show that conditions were far worse 
after Waterloo than to-day ; and the recovery took a very long 
time. There were occasional spurts of trade, but they soon died 
away. The ‘ general prosperity ’ in 1824, which closes the chrono- 
logical decade given above, did not last. Looking back on it, all 
one can see is that the country slowly drew itself out of the economic 
slough, with slippings back at irregular intervals. The facts do not 
fit the theory of ‘ cyclical’ depressions any more than they do now; 
there is oscillation, but it is much too irregular and uncertain to be 
called cyclical. Post-war depression is evidently quite different 
from the more rhythmical, though still unsymmetrical, movement 
of ordinary times. It would indeed be very strange if it were not. 

It has already been said that the deplorable condition of the 
country was put down to the same causes as to-day, and the same 
remedies were proposed, except the abolition of capitalism, which 
had not then been invented. The earliest and most vehement 
criticisms were directed against the excessive expenditure, particu- 
larly on the Forces, and against the consequent excessive taxation. 
The Labour Party to-day constantly charges the ‘ governing 
classes,’ which means the other parties, with inordinate love of 
militarism and imperialism, and claims cred t for alone opposing 
those tendencies ; but ‘Labour’ has applied no more effective 
criticism or stronger opposition than did members of the governing 
classes, particularly in the House of Lords, after Waterloo. For 
instance, Lord Wellesley, the distinguished brother of the Duke 
of Wellington and a great Indian administrator, insisted that the 
real cause of the national distress was not the transition to peace 
or the inflated currency, but the inordinate expenditure, particu- 
larly on the army and Government establishments in general, 
which ought all to be reduced. Peace had not brought with it the 
usual benefits of peace, for the country was not delivered from 
‘ that unconstitutional evil a standing army.’ Brougham declared 
in the House of Commons that ‘the increase of our colonial 
empire, far from being the justification of a standing army that 
exhausted our resources while it endangered our liberties, was an 
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aggravation of the charge, because it was an increase of the very 
same evils which that standing army produced. ’ No Socialist 
orator could be more sweeping. ‘On we went,’ he said, ‘ every 
successive war occupying a boundless extent of sugar island and 
barren rocks of high military importance. Not content with 
Gibraltar, we must have Malta, must have Ceylon ; not content 
with Trinidad and Tobago, we took on ourselves the permanent 
burden of most of the Dutch colonies, all to benefit a few favoured 
individuals in Liverpool.’ And these sentiments, be it observed, 
were greeted with loud and repeated cheers. Lord Holland said 
that we had a revenue almost beyond the endurance of a loyal 
people, an expenditure beyond that revenue ; and we acted on a 
system of foreign policy—and also of domestic policy, if Ireland 
were included—beyond that expend ture. Lord Grey pointed out 
that a sound financial policy should be based not on what the 
Government would like, but on what the country could afford. 

Such were the voices of the Opposition in those days. The 
Government maintained that the economic depression and distress, 
which were not denied, were due to the dislocation caused by the 
transition to peace, the reduction of expenditure, the withdrawal 
of the Government from the market and the return to civil life 
of men discharged from the Forces. All true enough, no doubt, 
but inadequate ; they held that the depression was temporary, 
wherein they were mistaken if ‘temporary’ meant that it would 
soon pass. The taxation was undoubtedly crushing, and since it 
was mainly indirect, hardly anything escaped. Sydney Smith’s 
account in the Edinburgh Review is worth reproducing. He was 
writing about America and warning Jonathan against a hankering 
after naval glory : 


We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences of being 
too fond of glory—TaxeEs upon every article which enters into the mouth, 
or covers the back, or is placed under the foot—taxes upon everything 
which itis pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell or taste—taxes upon warmth, 
light and locomotion—taxes on everything on earth and in the waters 
under the earth—on everything that comes from abroad or is grown at 
home—taxes on the raw material—taxes on every fresh value that is added 
to it by the industry of men—taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s 
appetite and the drug that restores him to health—on the ermine which 
decorates the judge and on the rope which hangs the criminal—on the 
poor man’s salt and the rich man’s spice—on the brass nails of the coffin 
and the ribands of the bride—at bed or board, couchant or levant, we 
must pay. The schoolboy whips his taxed top—the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road—and the 
dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, which has paid 7 per cent., into 
a spoon that has paid 15 per cent., flings himself back upon his chintz 
bed, which has paid 22 per cent., and expires in the arms of an apothecary, 
who has paid a licence of rool. for the privilege of putting him to death. 
His whole property is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. 

Vor. XCV.—No. 563 I 
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Besides the probate large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
his virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble, and he is then 
gathered to his fathers to be taxed no more. 


Of course every interest clamoured for relief, but the most 
strenuous opposition was directed against the income tax, or 
property tax, as it was called, although according to present war 
standards it was very light. It had been originally imposed by 
Pitt, in 1798, as a war tax. There was exemption under 60l,, a 
graduated tax between 60/. and 200/., and a maximum of Io per 
cent., or 2s. in the pound, over 200/. It was given up in 1802, when 
the treaty of Amiens was concluded, but reimposed on the 
renewal of war. It was tolerated for the sake of the war, but 
always detested, not so much on account of the burden as because 
of the inquisitorial methods adopted for its collection. The tax 
was trebled in cases of false returns, and half the surplus paid to 
informers who led to detection. Consequently, as Southey 
declared, espionage became a regular trade. Evidently tax- 
payers expected it to be taken off at the end of the war, and the 
resentment was so great when the Government proposed in 1816 
merely to reduce it to Is. that the House of Commons threw 
it out. 

However, the Government yielded to the storm about extrava- 
gance, which was not confined to the Army and Navy, and did 
reduce expenditure, which was brought down from 120 millions in 
1815 to seventy millions in 1816, and much lower in succeeding 
years. If anything, the reduction was at first too large or too 
sudden, and itself heightened the economic disorder at the time, 
but the Government were on the right road, and the temporary 
revival of trade which began at the end of 1817 showed it. Why 
was trade so excessively bad in these years? The demand was 
there, and every desire to supply ; yet they could not come to- 
gether. So consumers perished for lack of things, while producers 
were unemployed. The same paradox has been reproduced in 
these latter days, and we know the reasons given—debt, expendi- 
ture, taxation, currency, exchange, industrial troubles. Some 
people lay stress on this, others on that ; and so it was 100 years 
ago. But the condition most often named to-day as the obstacle 
to revival, namely the disturbed international situation and the 
continued state of belligerency or semi-belligerency, did not exist 
then. France, as I have already said, played the game, and the 
army of occupation was wholly withdrawn in 1818 ; fear of 
Napoleon, which was natural enough after his escape from Elba, 
gradually died down and ceased altogether before he died in 1821. 
The much-derided Holy Alliance did keep the peace far better 
than the League of Nations ; and we can see, looking back, that 
there was no ground for the fears, so widely prevalent to-day, ofa 
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renewal of war on the grand scale. It did not come, in fact, until 
Germany bred a would-be Napoleon. 

Yet they could not get trade going again in a steady way. 
There were signs of revival at intervals, and hope sprang up, but 
only to be dashed down again in a little while. Squire Western, 
the champion of agriculture in the House of Commons, put his 
finger on a point which the Socialists believe to be peculiarly their 
own, though Sismondi expounded it pretty fully in 1819; and 
that is the evil of under-consumption due to low wages and 
unemployment : 

However fast [he said] the price of provisions has fallen, the earnings 
of labour have recently fallen faster still, so that those who live by the 
labour of their hands cannot command so much of the comforts of life 


as when they were nearly double the price which they are now. They 
starve in the midst of plenty. 


There seems to be no reason why this should not be adjusted ina 
self-contained country, and the various projects for a new system 
of currency, which keep cropping up to excite a passing curiosity, 
are really intended to effect such an adjustment by balancing 
supply and demand or production and consumption through a 
more elastic medium of exchange. But no country is sufficiently 
self-contained for it to work. Suppose that by some juggling of 
this kind wages were put up in relation to prices, as Socialists are 
urging, you would get increased demand and consumption in the 
home market, but the foreign market would be unaffected, and 
that is the trouble. 

It is so now, and it was so after Waterloo. When peace came, 
manufacturers expected to do a great trade and prepared for it ; 
but foreign countries were too poor to buy : stocks were thrown on 
the makers’ hands ; they had to close down or go on short time. To 
make things worse, foreign countries closed their doors by protec- 
tive tariffs. There had at first been a brisk trade with North and 
South America, but in 1816 the United States adopted a prohibi- 
tive tariff, and this was the cause of the extraordinary depression 
and distress in 1817. Consequently, although international 
relations in Europe were more peaceful and more settled than 
they are now, this country, which was already more dependent on 
foreign trade than any other, derived little or no economic benefit 
from the fact. Hence the demand for Free Trade, which made its 
first formal appearance at this time. The Petition of the Mer- 
chants of London, drawn up by Thomas Tooke and presented to 
Parliament in 1820, marks the adoption of the principle. It 
pointed out the advantages of foreign trade, the errors and evils 
of Protection and the need of freedom from restraint ; and it ‘was 
followed by similar petitions from Glasgow and Manchester. It 
was presented to the House in a speech which described Great 
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Britain as the only country in which every branch of industry 
remained not merely as depressed as, but much more depressed 
than, it had hitherto been, while all other parts of Europe were 
recovering. It is more than a coincidence that in 1921 the bankers 
of the United Kingdom issued an appeal recalling the petition 
of 1820 and repeating its arguments. But all theories seem 
inadequate to explain fully and all devices to amend quickly 
the conditions produced by a great war. There is an unidentified 
element in the state of economic exhaustion, which time alone 
can cure. 

Room must be found for one more item in this brief com. 
parative study. There was no organised Socialism 100 years ago 
—it was being born at that very time—and still less was there any 
Bolshevism ; but the prevailing distress produced a great popular 
ferment, which was fostered by peripatetic agitators and, having no 
other outlet than useless petitions to Parliament, readily broke out 
into rioting. There was much more disorder in Great Britain 
than we have witnessed in our day, and some of these manifesta. 
tions certainly wore an alarming aspect ; but it is equally certain 
that there was not enough to justify the severe measures taken 
and the repressive incidents that occurred. Some revolutionary 
elements there were. The Spenceans—so called after Thomas 
Spence, the Newcastle lecturer, who in 1775 had advocated the 
nationalisation of land and the single tax originally propounded 
by Turgot, and later revived by Henry George—formed the left 
wing, but they were a small and uninfluential body. The populace 
had no revolutionary ardour ; whenever trade revived and things 
improved, agitation died away. But the French Revolution still 
reverberated in men’s minds, and authority was nervous. In 1817 
secret committees of both Houses reported an alarming state of 
things, whereupon the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended ;. but 
many men of weight and position thought the alarm exaggerated, 
and eighteen peers recorded a protest ag~inst the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in the journals of the House of Lords. To-day 
it is the nervous folk who are in a minority. 


A. SHADWELL. 
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GERMANY’S AMAZING NEW FLEET 


Tue creation of a united Germany under the Bismarckian régime 
led, with the aid of a carefully considered system of Protection, 
to the industrialisation of the whole country and the simultaneous 
development of scientific agriculture. The commercial results 
of Bismarck’s experiment, synchronising as they did with an age 
of technical progress, converted Central Europe into a vast 
laboratory of steel, and steam, and electricity. 

The growth of a German mercantile marine was a natural 
concomitant of this industrial development.. By 1914 the country 
had built for itself an immense mercantile fleet of steel ships, 
with an aggregate of more than 5,100,000 gross register tons. By 
stubbornly safeguarding its ewn markets, while with impunity 
exploiting ours, the Fatherland had by that time at last waxed 
fat enough to kick. Fortunately for us, the sword of Bismarck 
found in the industrial Germany he had created no hand strong 
and skilful enough to wield it, and the Imperial pigmy who essayed 
the task only succeeded in wrecking his own country, and with it 
Europe. 

On November 10, 1918, the Hohenzoller had to flee the country, 
not, forsooth, because he had made the war, but because he had 
by his muddling so disastrously lost it. 

The Kaiser went, and with him went, as a part of the penalty 
inflicted on Germany for the woe she had wrought, the German 
Navy and the German Mercantile Marine. 

No sooner had the ink dried on the Treaty of Versailles than 
the Germans, with admirable dourness and doggedness, set to 
work to build up again their old sea power. They have begun 
with their mercantile fleet, and will, with Thor’s blessing, proceed 
to their navy later. 

They have had to start again almost from scratch, and to the 
sudden amazement of the world, after only three years’ work, 
already have an almost brand-new fleet of some 2# million tons 
afloat, that is to say, practically one-half of the total shipping 
they possessed in their palmiest days before the war. The new 
fleet is splendidly organised on a system of national co-operation 
never before seen in the world, and is backed by the whole phalanx 
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of Germany’s great industrial trusts. That Germany as a 
conquered nation, while still groaning under what her Press with 
one accord decries as the ‘shameful economic tyranny of 
Versailles,’ should have achieved such a feat, is a thing unparalleled 
in the history of maritime débdcles. Happily for the Fatherland, 
Great Britain had among the statesmen she sent to represent her 
at the council table of Versailles neither a Cato nor a Scipio. 

What are the main facts? In 1917, that is to say, at a time 
when the ruthless submarine campaign was still in full swing, and 
when Germany still reckoned on bringing perfidious Albion to 
her knees and making her pay for all the crockery the furor 
Teutonicus was breaking in the world’s china shop, the big German 
shipping companies concluded an agreement with the Government 
by which the latter undertook to rebuild, ton for ton, at the close 
of the war all the German ships that had been lost. 

As things turned out this agreement could not be fulfilled. 

By the Treaty of Versailles, that came into force on January 10, 
1920, Germany was compelled to surrender to the Entente all 
mercantile vessels of more than 1600 tons, as well as half of the 
vessels between 1000 and 1500 tons and one quarter of her 
fishing fleet. She also had to give up all such ships as were still 
on the stocks or whose keels had been laid down previous to 
January 10, 1920. In addition to these sacrifices, Germany was 
bound for a period of five years to build for the Entente 200,000 
tons a year in German yards. (England has since renounced her 
claim to this part of the reparations.) The German shipping 
companies had, moreover, to forfeit the valuable piers and 
docks their ships had used in Entente ports before the war, while 
a further stipulation bound Germany to internationalise the 
trading rights on her big rivers, such as the Elbe, the Oder and 
the Danube, on the ground that these rivers served as essential 
transit routes to the liberated countries on her periphery. 

Germany had furthermore to promise to give to British and 
foreign shipping the right to trade without hindrance in German 
ports ; British and foreign firms were not to be subjected to any 
charge or tax other or higher than those imposed by Germany on 
her own nationals. 

In accordance with this treaty, the German ships early in 1920 
by twos and threes left their moorings in the Elbe, the Weser, the 
Oder and the Pregel, and stole away without shanty or mariner’s 
halloa across the North Sea to the British dockyards, and the big 
liners of the Hamburg-Amerika Line and the North German Lloyd, 
the so-called ‘embargo ships’ that had taken refuge in United 
States ports at the outbreak of the war, were at the same time 
finally transferred to the Stars and Stripes. The big German 
companies were thus left in possession of about 420,000 tons of 
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only the smallest type of tonnage. The director of the North 
German Lloyd wrote bitterly at the time, lamenting that almost 
all that was left to his company of its proud pre-war fleet of 
1,000,000 tons was a tender which before the war had been used 
toconvey passengers on board the N.D.L. liners. 

The year 1920, therefore, counts as the year 1 in the recon- 
struction of the German Mercantile Marine. In the main two 
stages are distinguishable in the development of the new fleet. The 
first stage is the period of repurchase of its own confiscated ship- 
ping ; the second is the period, from 1921 to the end of 1923, charac- 
terised by the feverish building of new tonnage in the German 
yards under the artificially cheap rates made possible by a policy 
of inflation. Sporadic purchase of cheap foreign tonnage has 
accompanied the latter part of the second phase. 

The close of 1923 marks not only the end of the period of cheap 
reconstruction, but also the beginning of the period when ship- 
building in German yards, at least for German owners, becomes so 
dear as to be prohibitive, so that the period now beginning will be 
characterised, if by any increase at all, only by that of ships 
acquired second-hand from the unremunerative surplus tonnage 
of other maritime nations. 

Germany’s great shipping deal of 1920-21 was made possible 
by the decision of the British Cabinet to sell by auction a large 
proportion of: the ships surrendered by Germany. By taking 
advantage of Lord Inchcape’s ‘ clearing sale ’ Germany was able 
to buy back for a comparatively small sum about 491,000 tons of 
her old shipping, including the Hamburg South American liner 
the Cap Polonio, of 20,597 tons, built in 1914. The German com- 
panies have never ceased to congratulate themselves upon the 
business acumen which led them to make this fortunate bargain, 
and they point out with some glee how Lord Inchcape, the ‘ man 
with the hammer,’ as they call him, was induced by a stratagem 
to knock down to neutrals acting as German agents ships which he 
was loth to sell, even at a higher figure, direct to German bidders. 

In the meantime the German shipping companies, with the 
financial co-operation of the great German steel works and ship- 
building yards, had boldly launched out on an ambitious recon- 
struction programme. The German Government supported the 
undertaking with might and main. By an agreement come to with 
the companies in the spring of 1920 it undertook to provide funds 
to the amount of 12,000,000,000 marks for the rebuilding of one 
third of the tonnage surrendered. Owing to the subsequent con- 
stant depreciation of the mark, the Government had to be 
tepeatedly called upon to pay additional sums in order to bring 
the payments up to a total of something like their*original value. 
What the sums thus paid by the Government actually were has 
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long been more or less of a mystery. According to a statement 
made on the authority of the Hamburg Shipowners’ Association, 
the Government paid the companies the last instalment in March 
1923, the whole sum paid under this heading amounting to 
116,000,000,000 marks (paper). This amount the Association 
estimates to have been equal to about 25,000,000/. 

The Schiffbau Treuhand Bank, which was in 1920 entrusted 
with the disbursement of the sums granted for the rebuilding of 
the mercantile fleet, finally closed down on October 1, 1923. When 
the Bank was inaugurated it was estimated that its task would 
take at least ten years to complete. As a matter of fact, it has been 
accomplished in little more than three. 

In the three years from July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1923, the 
tonnage launched from German yards to the order of German 
owners has averaged at a low estimate about 500,000 tons per 
annum. In order to estimate the magnitude of this effort it maybe 
recalled that the output of the German yards on behalf of German 
owners in the three years immediately preceding the war averaged 
only about 300,000 tons per annum. 

The new German mercantile fleet on July 1, 1923, amounted 
to 2,490,000 gross registered tons. At the present moment there 
are in the German yards a little over 100,000 gross registered 
tons awaiting completion for German companies. It is stated 
that new orders for shipping are not to be expected when once 
these new ships have been launched. Exact figures are not 
yet available for the output between July r and December 31, 
1923, but including the 100,000 tons just mentioned, it may 
reasonably be assumed that at the close of 1923 Germany wil 
possess an aggregate of 2? million gross register tons afloat. 

The financial manceuvres of the German shipping companies, 
and especially the manner in which the inflation policy has been 
exploited by the great industrial magnates acting in collusion with 
the shipping companies and the shipbui!ding works, have aroused 
a good deal of criticism outside Germany. The retort of the 
shipping companies is that their policy was fully justified by the 
needs of the nation as a whole. If by faltering they had missed 
this wonderful opportunity for commercial recuperation, Germany 
might well have had to wait many years before regaining a place 
on the sea ; in the meantime the whole of the overseas trade upon 
which she is to such a large extent dependent, to say nothing of 
the vast transit trade done by such ports as Bremen and Hamburg, 
would have been forfeited in favour of the foreign shipping 
companies that swarmed into the North Sea ports after the war. 

‘To be perfectly frank,’ said a leading Hamburg banker to 
me last week, ‘one must confess that German labour ‘has been 
sadly exploited in the process of reconstructing the mercantile 
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fleet ’ (‘ Die deutsche Handelsflotte ist auf dem Riicken des deutschen 
Arbeiters gebaut worden’). ‘It is no less true, however, that the 
fleet could not have been built without very considerable sacrifices 
on the part of the German capitalist as well. The capitalist has 
had to forego his dividends by continually reinvesting his 
profits in the laying down of new keels.’ 

This argument would seem to limp, in so far as it forgets that 
the capitalist has been very considerably helped by the Govern- 
ment’s milliards, and that he has now a handsome commercial 
asset in his possession, while the German working man has only 
the remembrance of some very lean and ill-paid years. 

It is a well-known fact that the German Mercantile Marine 
has been earning copious profits since again taking up its old 
trade routes. When shipowners are reminded that they have 
been demanding payment in dollars and pounds sterling while 
paying their own employees, wherever possible, in unstable paper 
marks, they urge that they are obliged to pay for many of the 
commodities used in the shipping trade, ¢.g:, coal, oil, lubricants, 
textiles, ship’s paint, etc., in foreign currencies. True, they say, 
the German seaman has had to be content with three pounds a 
month or less where the British sailor was getting nine, but as 
a set-off to this there has been the extra outlay entailed by the 
three-shift system, which the Socialists have made compulsory 
on German merchant ships, and by the cost of converting and 
altering ships so that they may comply with the post-Revolution 
regulations for the comfort of the crew. 

A still further financial privilege enjoyed by the German 
shipping companies under the inflation system has been the 
opportunity which that system has afforded them of redeeming 
their pre-war loans and mortgages by paying what are really 
mere fractions of the original debt incurred. The Hamburg- 
Amerika Line, for example, is stated to have paid off in March 
1923 an old debt of 500,000/. with an actual expenditure of a 
paltry roo/. This has been made possible by the ruling of the 
German courts that a ‘ mark’s a mark for a’ that.’ German 
companies paying off in this manner their debts to their fellow- 
countrymen are naturally at liberty with their new assets as 
security to take up new loans abroad in dollars or other stable 
currencies and thus to perform with ease financial operations 
quite beyond the power of their British confréves. The Hamburg 
bank director above referred to smilingly admitted that the 
shipping companies had got rid of various burdensome loans in 
this way, but insisted that the companies had also lost money in 
the same way, owing to the fact that people who owed them 
money had in their turn exercised the same tight to pay in 
depreciated paper marks. This had been the case, he asserted, 
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with the immense war loan debts payable to the Hamburg. 
Amerika Line and other companies by the State. In the universal 
gamble that inevitably ensues under such a policy of inflation, 
those who are financially imaginative come out on top, while the 
ordinary citizen, possessed of no such financial flair, is naturally 
reduced to beggary. 

In these latter years, owing to the phenomena connected with 
inflation, the German shipping companies have enjoyed the 
further advantage of paying next to nothing in taxation. The 
months that elapsed between the assessment and the collecting 
of the tax often saw the amount dwindle to comparative nothing- 
ness. This exemption from the burdens of taxation is also 
acknowledged by the shipping companies, their only comment 
being that, if they had been obliged to pay a normal sum in the 
way of taxation, they could never have achieved what they have 
done. 

In short, in the great transfer of the wealth of Germany from 
the pockets of the many to the pockets of the few—a transfer 
that always characterises inflation—it must be confessed that the 
German shipping companies have not come off at all badly. 

It must be remembered in this connection that the German 
population has for the past four years been schooled by the Press 
to attribute to the ‘ infamous reparation demands of the Entente’ 
the general impoverishment and the ills of all kinds that in 
reality have accrued from the inflation system. The self-wrought 
woes of Germany have been utilised to fan the flame of national 
indignation against every injustice and folly except those perpe- 
trated by Germany’s own Government. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, intellectual Germany has in 
these years of tribulation learned more thoroughly than ever 
before the necessity of united national action for national ends, 
even where those ends are merely commercial. The big German 
shipping companies have been among the first to encourage 
this reborn nationalism, and the two most important of them, the 
gigantic Hamburg-Amerika Line and the North German Lloyd, 
are among the most fervid exponents of the theory that the 
German economic area should be for the German flag, a spirit, it 
must be admitted, that is becoming increasingly prevalent in 
most countries. 

The Hamburg-Amerika and the Lloyd are, moreover, leaders 
in the remarkable new system of highly organised trusts that 
characterises the new Germany, whose watchword is ‘ national 
industrial co-operation.’ In the days before the war these two 
companies were often keen rivals. Nowadays, while respecting 
each other’s spheres of interest, they work into each other’s hands 
wherever possible. Around these two companies are grouped a 
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score of other German shipping firms, all alike recognising the 
principle of national collaboration in a united effort to bring 
Germany to the front again. 

The very important and interesting commercial entente 
between the two great American lines, the United States lines and 
the United American lines on the one hand and the North German 
Lloyd and the Hamburg-Amerika Line on the other, forms a 
chapter by itself. 

No one in Germany is blind to the fact that in a world over- 
stocked with shipping, as is the case at present, the coming years 
are likely to put to a severe test the staying powers of the Reich. 
Germany, nevertheless, full of confidence in her own industrial 
strength and in the youthful energy of her 60 millions of inhabi- 
tants firmly embastioned in Central Europe, looks forward to 
regaining in a few years the maritime laurels she has lost on the 
Seven Seas. 

As long as her aims in commerce are aims that can be achieved 
in the field of fair competition, and as long as there is no inclina- 
tion to return to the use of the submarine as a form of economic 
argument, Germany need have no fear that outside nations will 
have any desire to prevent her winning a place in the peaceful 
comity of nations. It is of vital importance for Germany herself, 
and for Europe in general, that she should by thoroughly frank 


and straightforward action finally convince those among her 
former enemies who still hesitate to trust her that a return to 
prosperity need not mean a renewed appeal to a policy of ‘ blood 
and iron.’ 


F. SEFTON DELMER. 
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EDUCATION AND ‘ECONOMY’ 


It is not to be supposed that the economy campaign which found 
its principal expression in the Geddes Committee will be allowed 
to flag in the New Year. The panem et circenses offered by the 
traditional Clodius have been replaced in these more enlightened 
days by ‘ reduced taxation.’ ‘ Economy,’ ‘ the spending depart- 
ments,’ ‘ the people’s money ’"—these will always be popular cries 
with the politicians. It is so easy and so true to cry out that the 
Government is spending more than it ought, that it is wasting the 
people’s money, that a Government of business men, etc., ete, 
He would be a feeble demagogue who neglected such a slogan, 
one which puts him in an attitude of protection towards his 
hearers while at the same time. absolving him from any of the 
uncomfortable necessities of a constructive programme. 

We must not be surprised therefore when these skilful axemen 
of our public life, these fearless loppers off of the green and sappy 
brushwood of Government departments, grow drunk with their 
own facility in the use of the instrument, and, in an access of 
patriotism, lay the axe to the root of the tree, the Department of 
Education. Whether they be merely opportunists and time- 
servers, scum which at all costs must float on one wave or the 
other, or those more dangerous, because sincere, blind products 
of the board school who, never having tasted education, imagine 
it to be, like port, an immoral luxury of the rich, it is all one: 
the taxpayer groaning beneath his burdens welcomes them with 
joy. ‘Education must go!’ they shout. ‘ Your children will 
cost you less !’ 

A few weeks ago a writer in one of the papers put forward 
a grave indictment of the Board of Education. He showed how 
the Board undid in secret the work it publicly professed, how 
nursery schools, though sanctioned by Parliament, were not 
allowed to come into being, how area schemes were discouraged, 
and how the day continuation schools, admittedly the most 
important provision of the Fisher Act, were not being opened. 
It would be easy to pour the acid of criticism over the whole of the 
secondary and board school education of to-day until little remained 
unscorched, to expatiate on the folly of turning boys and girls 
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out into the world at fourteen with. little prospect of finding 
‘employment, to prove that an attempt to teach a class of sixty- 
five, a number common in elementary schools, though the legal 
size is fifty, is a forlorn hope ; that even the classes of thirty-five 
and thirty of the secondary schools are twice as large as they ought 
to be if the children are to receive an education, and not a mere 
stuffing with facts. We might expose at some length the hard 
lot of the teacher who, though somewhat better off financially 
than he was in the past, has to work far too many hours a day for 
his teaching to be other than mechanical and a burden. 

All this would be easy and comparatively futile. For in 
tearing down such pieces of the fabric we should effect no more 
than do the amateur doctors of our body politic when they re- 
shuffle the symptoms of the disease and agree that the teeth, and 
not the appendix, as was formerly suspected, are the true cause of 
the patient’s raving delirium. Nothing gives them more pleasure 
than this, nothing a greater sense of the busy use of power so dear 
to them. As for us, we must go deeper than the outward sign 
if we are to discover the true seat of the cancer. 

In one sense it is ridiculous to write, as does the author of the 
article referred to, of the Board of Education thwarting the 
wish of the people as expressed through Parliament. It is 
because the Fisher Act does not express the real wish of the 
people that the Board of Education is able to circumvent it. If 
the people really desired their children to receive a good education 
more than they desired to keep their money in their pockets we 
should hear no more of the Board’s reluctance. It is the attitude 
which matters ; the salaries of teachers, size of classes, and the rest 
are merely the expressions of the attitude, the immediate causes, 
perhaps, of inadequate education, but not the real cause. That 
teal cause is the general apathy of the nation towards the bringing 
up of the young, and it is this that is fundamentally wrong. 

Without entering into an inquiry as to the nature of true 
knowledge, it may be said that the majority of people, if they think 
about such matters at all, confuse knowledge, that is the knowledge 
of how to think and to live, with the mere accumulation of facts. 
The peculiar virtue of a classical education is that, in addition to 
implanting temporarily in the mind of him who undergoes it a 
certain number of facts, it fosters the habit of concentration, and 
teaches a man how to learn. There is communicated, further, to 
those that are able to receive it, an atmosphere of beauty not to be 
found in contemporary life. Secondary school education was 
originally designed to extend these advantages to the many ; 
at any rate, the ideal of the public school, with its roots in the 
Latin and Greek grammars, was consciously or sub-consciously 
on the minds of those who laid the foundations of our State 
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education. To-day we have in the secondary schools a classical 
education without the classics, all the externals of learning without 
its spirit. The children are taught to get facts by heart, but not 
to apply them; they are taught everything about life except 
how to live. The final expression of this fact worship is the. 
examination system. This, of course, is not confined to the 
State schools: the public schools also suffer under its tyranny ; 
the point is that, while the classic-soaked atmosphere of a 
medizval foundation supplies an antidote to the crudeness of the 
fact cult, the State school does not. 

The attitude which a man takes towards education depends 
on his social status. If he himself is one of the heaven-born, a 
product of the English public school, he arranges the world in two 
classes : public school men and others. Public school men natu- 
rally beget other public school men, who in the course of time 
attend the same schools. The others beget others, and for them 
also are schools, inferior schools of course, provided. As for the 
man who has not had the advantage of a public school, his views 
on education are simple. Education to his mind is a fine thing; 
it increases a man’s commercial value. The greater the number 
of useful facts that are acquired by the boy in youth, the more 
money he will be able to earn when he grows up. He sends 
his children to school ‘ to learn something useful.’ 

Both these attitudes are wrong, and especially the first. The 
social fabric has changed more vitally in the last fifty years than 
in the five hundred preceding. With the industrial revolution and 
the coming of the newspaper the whole nation, as it were, 
achieved at a bound intellectual consciousness. It became aware 
of the needs of the mind and demanded that they should be 
satisfied. The public school attitude is founded on a delusion, 
because there is no longer the difference in kind which a hundred 
years ago existed between gentlefolk and the rest. All minds are 
now awake, but some are more mature. “The difference between 
the upper classes and the lower lay once in that the upper classes 
thought while the lower did not. Now both think, and, in con- 
sequence, the social barrier which is erected by the public school 
man against the rest of the world is becoming more and more a 
thing of arbitrary conventions, of methods of tie-wearing. 

The second attitude is the logical outcome of a Victorian board 
school education. That age of utility produced the ideals of 
utility. The ideas of Mill and the rationalists have by now 
descended to the artisan class. And so the two circles, both 
vicious, revolve without intersecting ; the public school turns out 
pleasant snobs, the State school fact-crammed materialists. 

Facts in themselves are more dangerous than explosives, for 
they are a weapon which may be turned in any direction. As is 
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well known, anything can be proved by statistics. We must 
cease from regarding children as educated when a certain number 
of dates, names of kings, rules of grammar, exports and imports, 
chemical formule, and the rest have been forcibly injected into 
their brains. An educated child is one in whom the latent 
potencies have been led out into flowering, not one into whom a 
mass of unrelated information has been crammed. We must 
cease from glorifying the ‘ expert ’ who ‘ drives in history at the 
sword’s point, and draws it out by rapid suction.’ We must 
teach the children how to learn, so that they can gather for them- 
selves the facts which interest them and let the rest go by. The 
tape-measure of the examination standard must be relegated to 
its proper place ; it must be realised that the ability to pass 
examinations is a gift of a peculiar kind, possession of which does 
not necessarily make a boy educated or able to make a success 
of his life. 

The cult of the fact and the examination is but another 
symptom of the materialism of our age. We must be able to tell by 
atest how much a child ‘ knows’; we must measure the amount 
he can put down on paper in a given time. This cult is especially 
unfortunate in a time like the present, when the ‘ facts’ of Nature 
are altered fundamentally—and we hope for the better—by each 
succeeding generation of scientists. The knowledge of the exami- 
nation product is therefore out of date in ten years. How Plato 
would have smiled at the idea of knowledge becoming out of date. 

The aim of education is to teach the child the true purpose of 
his life and the best way to fulfil that purpose; all facts, all 
training of the intellect, must be accessory to this, a knowledge 
communicated not so much by words and theorems as by example 
and the indefinable outflow of affection which is the mark of a 
born teacher. 

There are few such teachers now in our schools ; there are few 
who have themselves learnt how to live. State education revolves 
in a fixed orbit, the blind educating the blind. How should it be 
otherwise ? The teaching profession has few rewards to offer, 
and much hardship ; worst of all, it is not regarded among us as 
really important. It has no kudos. Here may we see the true 
value which, as a nation, we put upon the right teaching of the 
children, in the slight, sometimes pitying, smile with which we use 
the word ‘school teacher.’ It is useless to turn away from 
actualities ; they must be faced. If our country, our children, 
civilisation itself are to be saved, we must have a different type of 
teacher in the State schools. The time is ripe for change, for, in 
addition to the intellectual awakening which has come to the 
labouring classes, there is another awakening which is slowly 
spreading over the whole nation and, indeed, the whole world. 
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It is an awakening to the things of the spirit. The children of 
six years ago were atheists, not materialists simply, but hardened 
atheists. Typical of them was the little girl, daughter of a 
missionary and brought up in strict Puritanism, who read a book 
in which the arguments for and against Christianity were advanced, 
and was convinced by those against it. Fairies to the children 
of just before the war were tiresome ; they had learnt the elementary 
facts of chemistry, and knew that things that could not be seen 
did not exist. All this has changed. There is desire, not among 
children only, for truth about religion, truth which shall satisfy 
on all the planes, spiritual, intellectual and physical. And the 
tragedy is that in the schools there are few who are able to satisfy 
that desire. 

Let us think for a moment of the future, and consider what 
will happen if the present system of fact teaching goes on. 
Children nourished on such husks will grow up without a true 
sense of values. There are around us already its results in the 
claptrap and false sentiment which goes unchallenged by the name 
of morality, in the creed of might and revenge which is allowed 
to be called patriotism. All this is the result of undigested 
information, the inculcation of false values in schools ; multiply 
it a thousandfold, add poison gas brought to perfection, com- 
mercial exploitation become a fine art, the final abandonment of 
even the semblance of political morality, and you will have the 
world of the future. Only a total rearrangement of ideas on 
education can save our civilisation from the abyss. 

We may note in passing the utter illogicality of our present 
course of action. It is but another of the graces of ‘ democracy.’ 
Not content with arranging to be governed by the will of the most 
ignorant, we take every precaution to make their ignorance as 
complete as possible. And so the ‘sovereign people’ prepares 
to usher in the millennium. 

Mr. Shaw, in the preface to Back to Methuselah, says, ‘ There 
is no way out through the schoolmaster,’ and goes on in his most 
provocative manner to advocate education on the inoculation 
theory, a little false teaching injected into the mind with a view 
to stimulating it to find out the truth. Herein I must 
differ from Mr. Shaw. The only way out is through the school- 
master, but he must be a different schoolmaster. The future is 
in the hands, not of University professors, of lawyers, statesmen or 
writers, but in those of elementary school-teachers. The Univer- 
sities deal with human beings when they are nearly adult, when 
the mould has all but set. They may widen the outlook, educate 
the taste, refine the intellect, but their formative power is not a 
quarter of that of the schools. The damage is done when a boy 
is of age to attend a University. Yet in this topsy-turvy world the 
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University professor is socially in a degree far above the school- 
master. 

How may we exalt the school teacher to his rightful place in 
the community ? how may we bring it about that the hands into 
which we commit the future of the nation are strong and capable ? 
The first thing is to desire a better sort of teacher; the tragedy 
of the present day is not that education is so bad as that the 
nation as a whole does not desire it to be better. We must 
realise once and for all that in the matter of teaching children, 
of whatever age and class, only the best is good enough. The 
teaching profession must be made so attractive that the best men 
of the Universities will gravitate to it as naturally as in former days 
they gravitated to the Civil Service. This is not a matter of 
salaries only. The whole status of the profession must be raised ; 
its power must be brought home to the nation, and safeguards 
provided so that this power shall not be misused. The question 
of hours, size of classes, and amount of leisure must be gone into 
by men of culture, not of business. 

Teaching is not, like manufacture, a matter of selling an article 
for a certain price; it is not, like manual labour, a question of 
putting in a certain number of hours’ work for a given sum. It 
is the impalpable element in it which is the most important, the 
indescribable and incommensurable something which the true 
teacher communicates spiritually to his pupils. The present 
hours of teaching are far too long ; a man can only give out the 
best of himself for a comparatively short period each day, but 
the work he does in that period will be twenty times as effective 
as a double number of hours of monotonous and soulless parrot 
teaching. This is a fact that those who continually ask for a 
sign, for a definite, tangible and immediate result, cannot realise. 
The growth of the mind cannot be hurried ; it is better for the child 
to do one hour’s work a day and do that one hour thoroughly 
than to be stuffed with a ‘ comprehensive curriculum ’ which never 
touches his soul. At present we are attempting to grow mind by 
intensive culture. 

And if the hours are too long, what must be said of the size 
ofclasses? Any class which is so large that the teacher cannot get 
into personal touch with each one of his pupils is useless. The 
dlementary school class of fifty or sixty is, of course, a mon- 
strosity, a thing almost incredible in a so-called civilised commu- 
nity. The only way to keep any sort of discipline in such a class 
is by a rule of iron ; as a result the children come on to the secon- 
dary schools absolutely cowed. Such methods of ‘ education’ prob- 
ably do more to encourage crime than any number of Wild West 
films. Again, we must insist that not the subject taught, but the 
personality of the teacher, is the important thing in the long run. 

Vor. XCV—No. 563 K 
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There must be compensation, too, for the fact that teaching 
children entails a contact on the part of the teacher with immature 
minds. In this respect teaching is not life ; it is not mixing with 
and contending against equals. To make up for this deficiency 
the teacher must have enough money and leisure to live fully in 
his spare time. He must take part in social life ; he must be able 
to travel in his holidays; he must have enough leisure to read 
widely outside the subjects which he teaches ; in fine, he must bea 
man first and a teacher afterwards. These things are no extrava- 
gance ; they are a necessity, for the benefits they bring will be 
communicated a hundredfold to the children. Only by per. 
mitting our teachers to acquire tolerance, a sane outlook, a wide 
knowledge of life, can we hope to foster these graces in those whom 
they teach. In order to give out, the teacher must first take in; 
at present we arrange for the latter process without supplying 
him with the means for the former ; the result is that his mind, 
through lack of the time for its cultivation, stagnates ; he becomes 
dead, and his power vanishes. For the teacher, too, is a living 
and evolving creature, not, as we are sometimes apt to think, a 
reservoir containing a certain amount of knowledge to be decanted 
by a simple process analogous to the turning on of a tap. 

These are not the dreams of an impracticable idealism ; they are 
dictates of ordinary common-sense. The old order has changed; 
the minds of the millions are awake and crying for food. If those 
to whom the bread of true learning has been given continue to 
refuse to share that bread with their younger brothers, if they 
persist in an attitude of artificial exclusiveness, civilisation must 
suffer greatly. Unless the leaven works from above, the State 
will be disrupted from below. Bolshevism, Communism and the 
doctrine of the sharp sword will flourish and spread, for there will 
be none to give them the lie. 

Let us turn from gloomy presaging, and for a moment indulge 
in dreams of what education could and will become. The true 
educator is the priest, for there is really no such thing as secular 
education There is no sadder evidence of the failure of the 
official Churches to keep ahead of the intellectual life of the age 
than that they have forfeited their prerogative of education. 
The time when the teaching profession will be a branch of the 
priesthood is, perhaps, far away, for before that can be there must 
come a religion of universal appeal and authoritative and wholly 
trusted priests ; but it will come, and then, and then only, will the 
children receive an education worthy of the name. For the only 
true education is that which fits him who receives it for the service 
of God. 

We must not, however, in looking forward to a golden age, 
forget the dangers of the present. There is a difficulty which 
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State education must face: that of the responsibility of parents. 
At the present day the school is apt to take far too much of the 
weight from the parents’ shoulders ; there are cases, too, where 
parents who could perfectly well afford to educate their children 
themselves get not only teaching, but meals and season tickets, 
from the State. It may be objected that they pay for all these 
advantages in the rates, but paying a rate is an impersonal method 
of looking after the spiritual welfare of a child. Here, again, the 
remedy will probably be found when the attitude is changed, and 
education is really valued. The present generation of parents 
have their ideas fixed, but if their children can begin where they 
left off, a hundred years might produce an entirely different race. 

Those who have had the advantage of a liberal education find 
italmost impossible to enter into the conditions of mind of the less 
fortunate classes. The background which the children of cultured 
parents take for granted, music, beauty, books and poetry—all this 
isa strange world to the newly awake. They are conscious of a 
need, but do not know how to satisfy it. They are hungry, but 
do not know where to find food, and so they fly to the picture 
palace and to the music hall ; they browse on the sensational 
newspaper, any pasture where there is life and colour. It is the 
virtue of education to indicate those meadows of the mind where 
true joys are to be found, but those who attempt this work must 
tealise that they are dealing with minds new-born and not adult. 

With such considerations before us, shall we continue to talk 
of effecting ‘ economies ’ in education ? Shall we not rather sell 
all that we have so that we may educate the children ? 

‘Ah,’ the cry goes up, ‘ but there is no money in the country.’ 
Money rolls down Piccadilly, it shops in Kensington High Street, 
itdines and attends the theatre as usual. There is always money 
for the things we really want ; in the matter of education say 
tather that there is no desire. The greatness of nations is built, 
not upon their manufactures or their navies, but upon the justice 
and right thinking of their men and women. In the schools are 
sown the seeds of ruin and of fulfilment. For the State is an 
eternal tree, ever fructifying herself anew in her young branches ; 
she is a mighty mother made young perpetually in her children. 
And shall we, who hold in our hands the keys of the future, deny 
to that mother her food, or withhold from the tree which shelters 
us the waters of life ? 

G. H. BONNER. 
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THE FRENCH DECREE OF MAY 3, 1923 


M. BEéRARD, Minister of Public Instruction, has published in a 
book, entitled Pour la réforme classique (Colin, Paris), his speeches 
in the Chamber of Deputies upon his famous decree. Readers will 
be agreeably surprised if they expect to find the usual parlia. 
mentary verbiage. The Minister’s speeches are full of grace and 
wit, and he meets his numerous interruptions with the most apt 
retorts, all delivered with an urbane command of temper. The 
book is also full of opinions and facts which will be equally useful 
to those of us who have sympathy with his aims. Those who wish 
to see the answer of M. Georges Leygues, defending his ow 
reforms of 1902, will find them in La Vie Universitaire, June 1923 
(13, Quai de Conti, Paris).1_ He deals more in rhetoric than in 
cold argument. 

In 1902 came about a radical reform in French education, 
M. Georges Leygues broke away from the traditional plan, and 
established in the secondary schools a choice between two courses; 
(A) the Classical Humanities, with two divisions, (1) Latin with 
Greek and (2) Latin without Greek ; and (B) Modern, the Modem 
Languages, with a marked predominance of Natural Science. We 
need not trouble about the time given to the various subjects; 
this outline is enough to give the significant points. Both these 
courses led to the baccalaureate, and both were regarded as equal. 
One diploma, for either, gave access to the same careers. Before 
that the modern course gave access only to the Faculty of 
Sciences, not to letters, nor to law, nor medicine, nor the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure. Thus after 1902 the arts degree no longer 
implied that the graduate had any knowledge of letters other than 
what he could get from a certain study of modern languages, and he 
might be a scientific man whose knowledge of letters was quite small. 

The modern section (B) was devised by acknowledgment for ends 
which are commercial, or at least practical. The preamble runs: 

It is our duty, in the interests of the community, of the world of work, 
of the proletariat itself, to train an élite enlightened and liberal, an aristo- 


1 I have to thank M. Bérard and M. Crouzet, his technical adviser and chief 
of staff, for their courtesy in answering questions and the gift of documents; 
the Librarian of the Board of Education for the loan of documents; and 
M. Georges Roth, Prof. du Collége Chaptal, for information. 
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cracy of mind, which, rising above utilitarian realism, shall devote itself 
to disinterested research, to high speculation, and shall safeguard the 

ent and superior interests of the country. It is our duty again to 
organise the army of labour, to give it a general staff and cadres. The 
University cannot be content to prepare its pupils for liberal careers, for 
the advanced schools * and professional life ; it must also prepare them 
for the economic life, for action. 


Whatever may be thought of these aspirations—of which we 
shall have a word to say later—the crucial question is what 
actually happened ; and we are told that everyone is dissatisfied 
by the results of twenty years’ experience. There is a general 
complaint of encyclopedic cram, risky options followed by 

ture specialising, and a lowering of the standard of culture. 
M. Léon Bérard, the Minister, quotes in his speeches not only 
eminent men of learning, but men of science, and the collective 
opinion of various learned societies. The National Federation of 
Professeurs de Lycée, in 1921, voted by a large majority (1910 to 
321) that the attempt at two parallel courses of culture should 
cease, and that the studies should be co-ordinated upon a base of 
compulsory Latin. This seems to have been their deliberate 
opinion before they were touched by politics or social prejudice, 
which complicated the question later ; but in 1923 they broke up 
in confusion, not venturing to reaffirm their earlier opinion. 
Possibly the addition of Greek to M. Bérard’s programme 
frightened them, but both politics and social prejudice had made 
their influence felt. The behaviour of the Conseil Supérieur was 
similar. Their recorded opinion, supported by nearly two-thirds, 
was that 

The old classical education, based on the ancient languages, provided 
that it include a solid and intelligent study of science, is the means par 
excellence for obtaining the true general culture of the individuality ; that 
it is consequently necessary, not only for the small handful of future 
humanists, but for all those who will have to think and act for themselves, 
to criticise, to comprehend, to innovate, to judge with almost geometrical 
exactitude ; they wish, therefore, to give this same preliminary culture, 
literary and scientific at the same time, to all the best of our youth. 


They agreed in desiring to have a uniform training in school, and 
to postpone until thereafter all separation between letters and 
science. Later, however, they modified this view. Various 
University associations offered criticisms similar to those quoted. 
The Comité d’Entente Universitaire, holding that ‘a general 


* Departments of Enseignement Supérieur, above the secondary schools, with 
pupils from nineteen to twenty-three, such as Ecole Normale Supérieure, Ecole des 
Mines, Ecole Polytechnique, Ecole Normale, Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures. 

8 A technical council consisting of the high officials, divecteurs de l'enseigne- 
ment, and so forth, the Inspector-General of Studies,teachers elected by their peers 
in every speciality—classics, mathematics, history, modern languages, science. 
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training in the humanities is necessary to culture,’ adds that the 
best subjects are those which do not make their aim immediate 
utility, and that for three years the school course should be the 
same and be based on Latin. M. Legras, speaking as an examiner 
of thirty years, declares that the plan of 1902 has ‘ all but given 
the coup de grace to the teaching of modern languages,’ the very 
study it was designed to support. The Report of the Conseil 
Académique de Paris* for 1922 says that everywhere, except in 
three establishments (not named), the study of French is ina 
deplorable condition. Another critic says of the pupils : 

Our great writers interest them no longer. It would be more pleasant 
to hide this unhappy truth, but it is the fact. . . . I have questioned 


young people of different professions in numbers sufficient to enable me to 
affirm that young men have never had an equal indifference to our literary 


past. 


Nothing material is alleged in answer to these criticisms, which 
we may take therefore as well founded; indeed, one of the 
objectors in the parliamentary debates said: ‘ We are all agreed 
in rejecting B’ ; and the only explanation offered of the bad state 
of education, other than the failure of the 1902 plan, is the war, 
A certain number of people will be ready, of course, to defend any 
system, having been trained under it ; but ‘ you will be mistaken,’ 
says M. Bérard, ‘to take as the expression of public will that 
which is only the consequence of the law which you have passed,’ 

M. Bérard singled out as the key of the position the date at 
which a choice of courses is necessary. By the 1902 plan the 
pupil entered the lycée at ten to twelve years, and then and there 
he must make his choice between science and humanism. No 
small difficulty here ‘ to discern the mysterious signs by whicha 
child may be predestined to a life of high thinking or to combat 
in the social and economic battle’! But at that age no child, or 
at least very few, can be fit to choose, nor can he usually. know 
what is to be his vocation. M. Bérard makes happy play with this 
idea of a vocation presumée and the supposed aptitudes of a 
child of eleven. This premature choice, which must be taken like 
a leap in the dark, cannot be remedied later ; nor indeed is it easy 
to discover aptitudes for a study which the pupil has never begun. 
The new plan is therefore devised as a well-balanced course, con- 
taining the elements of all important branches of knowledge, 
including both Latin and Greek, four years of Latin and two years 
and a half of Greek. The aim of secondary education is ‘ to form 
by the course of studies slow, prolonged and disinterested, young 
people who, whatever be the speciality which they will seek later, 
will be distinguished by the eminent faculty of interesting them- 


‘ A council, chiefly administrative, for the Académie, consisting of the Recteur 
and Inspecteurs de l’Académie with elected representatives. 
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selves and adapting themselves to the various creations of the 
human mind, as well as to human industries.’ It aspires not to 
fill the memory with facts, but to train the spirit and judgment. 
It is generally agreed that the classical studies have unique value 
in these respects; and the Minister ‘refuses to sanction the 
prejudice which regards the child, before trying at all, as being 
incapable of finding intellectual benefit in these studies.’ There 
is no more hardship in making Greek compulsory than in so 
making geometry, algebra, or chemistry, which are for most 
people quite useless in after-life, although it is proper that they 
should have been learnt. As Saint-Marc Girardin once said, ‘ I do 
not demand that a good fellow should know Latin ; it is enough for 
me that he has forgotten it.’ In all such cases, to give any easy 
choice is fatal. If the harder ones are not protected, ‘the same 
happens’ (says M. Jaurés himself) ‘ as in the circulation of money: 
it is the base coin that drives out the good.’ 

We need not linger over some of the objections which 
M. Bérard has to meet. It will seem strange that the classics should 
be feared as ‘ anti-republican,’ when those literatures alone give 
us descriptions of the republics of Rome and of Greece. Do the 
objectors fear lest the readers should conclude that a republic is 
not so fine a thing after all? Equally strange is it to hear that 
M. Bérard has betrayed the Republic, that the classics are danger- 
ous socially, ‘ that geometry is republican and Greek aristocratic.’ 
Here M. Bérard meets his objectors by establishing exhibitions to 
help poor boys, so that no one fitted to profit by such studies may 
be excluded. But we ourselves know what strange shapes are 
taken by political and social prejudices, when certain political 
sects believe that vaccination belongs to the Conservative Party, 
and certain religious sects couple national defence with drunken- 
ness as equally works of the devil. M. Bérard tried to keep the 
parliamentary debates above party politics, but he could not quite 
succeed. 

We are passing through a crisis in England not unlike that of 
the French, but unfortunately we have not had a man of courage 
and insight to stem the tides of materialism. On the contrary, 
both Oxford and Cambridge have lightly thrown away their 
ancient tradition, and the headmasters of the great schools, who 
were in a very strong position and might have been indepen- 
dent, have shown themselves ready to yield to ignorant public 
opinion, while the Board of Education wastes its energies in 
minute fussiness and has done little to instruct the nation. We 
have Latin in all secondary schools, it is true, but not enough ; 
most of the newer ones are overcrowded with premature science, 
and their aims are too commercial to be successful in training the 
human spirit and judgment. For it is a notable fact that true 
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education is impossible when there is an ulterior motive, be it q 
commercial post, or an examination, or a scholarship, or material 
gain of any kind. It is only when these are kept in the background, 
or absent altogether, that the spirit and judgment can profit. 

M. Bérard is, of course, dubbed reactionary, a word which, 
he says, ‘ veritably calls for the special attention of philologists 
and linguists, as well as the profane, by its disconcerting fluidity,’ 
Education is not the only department of human life where a re- 
actionary is often a Godsend. How dare we assume that progress 
must be for the better? I imagine that in that determined for- 
ward progress of excited creatures which we read of in the ancient 
record, if one of them, partially sane, had taken his stand upon 
a convenient trough, crying aloud: ‘ Fellow-porcs, does it not 
strike you that this gentle slope down which you are rushing may 
possibly precipitate you over yonder cliff into the sea that smiles 
beneath ?’ he would have been denounced as a reactionary and 
incontinently torn to pieces, 


W. H. D. Rovsz. 
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LIVING as we do on one of the smaller planets, revolving about 
one of a myriad of stars, and endowed as we are with sense-organs 
gradually evolved from animals for purposes of pursuit of prey 
and escape from enemies, we know well that we are a small and 
perhaps comparatively insignificant part of the Universe ; which, 
when we are able in occasional moods to realise the majesty, is— 
to such understanding as we have been able to form of it—quite 
overwhelming. Humanity itself is but a recent comer to this 
planet ; and from a higher point of view shows many signs of 
immaturity. Throughout its history it has been occupied for the 
most part with internecine struggles, which have usually been the 
outcome of personal ambition and national perversity rather 
than a reasonable and necessary part of the struggle for sub- 
sistence. Subsistence would be much more easily attained by 
co-operation than by even the most successful exercise of the 
arts of war. Nevertheless, dynastic and other wars are a marked 
feature of human history: and except for a sporadic outburst 
of racial genius now and then, it is only within the last few 
centuries that a serious effort has been made—and even then only 
by a very few,—to understand such portion of the Universe as is 
open to our contemplation. 

Our natural weapons of exploration were not evolved for 
purposes of scientific discovery or philosophical discussion ; but 
they have been supplemented by artificially constructed instru- 
ments, whereby we have managed to explore the surciticial 
portions of the crust of the earth, and the constitution of other 
bodies in that region of the Universe which we are able to recog- 
nise through our sense of sight. The progress we have made in 
thus exploring the material aspect of the Universe—the only 
part which appeals to our sense-organs and our instruments,— 
must be regarded as rather astonishing and impressive. And 
the interpretation of the observed phenomena by men of super- 
lative mathematical genius occasionally strikes us as almost 
superhuman. 

Moreover, we seem to have developed a power of genuine 
creation, that is to say, of bringing things into existence, such as 
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Poems, and Music, and works of Art generally, which would not 
otherwise have existed; and which are a real contribution, 
though perhaps only a small one, to the sum of things. 

But in spite of all our discoveries, and all our achievements 
or creations, we really know and have done very little. And what 
we have known and done has been achieved by the genius of the 
few : the bulk of mankind show evident signs of imperfection and 
immaturity. For the most part we seem content to live in the 
midst of quite unnecessary ugliness, and to spend our time in 
what we can hardly regard otherwise than as a sort of futility, 
Unless mankind is to develop into something far higher and 
altogether better than anything attained in the present stage of 
civilisation, the long course of preparation, the hundreds of 
millions of years during which this planet has been growing 
habitable, does not seem worth while. Unless the Universe too 
is meaningless and futile—which surely is a blasphemous sup- 
position,—the outcome of all this long course of preparation must 
be something beyond our present imaginings. It is no great 
effort of faith to assume that there is a real value in existence; 
and that the long course of evolution, with its ups and downs, 
its advances and regressions, must, as it presses forward like the 
rising tide, reach some end or elevation of permanent value: 
though indeed the word “end” is out of place, for there is no 
end. At the same time there might be periodicity of phase; 
and a certain standard having been reached, there might be a 
local re-beginning. Cyclical changes and repetitions seem appro- 
priate to material, though not to healthy mental, phenomena. 
The analogy of the Seasons, and of the growth and destruction 
of worlds, though the time periods are so different, suggests the 
* possibility of utilising a physical periodicity for material and 
spiritual advance. 

But there is plenty of sub-permanence in Nature. This 
planet has already lasted long, in its continued blaze of sunshine, 
as testified to by the fossils in the rocks ; and neither the earth 
nor the sun shows the least sign of decadence, or any likelihood 
of coming to a catastrophe for, let us say, twenty or a hundred 
million years ahead. And who can possibly imagine what pro- 
gress may be made in even a fraction of such a period as that? 
Considering what some men have been, the hope is not unreason- 
able that the average of mankind may reach their standard in 
time ; while the peaks of the race may press on to something 
higher still. 

Regarded from this point of view, the ugliness and triviality 
of men are full of hope ; for they are signs that we cannot already 
be what we are intended for. We are still far below the ideal. 
We are an unfinished article. We are like a building covered 
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with scaffolding and full of raw material. Such a building can 
be regarded with complacency even by its architect ; for with the 
mind’s eye he sees beforehand his completed design, and knows 
that all this temporary imperfection is a stage through which 
the structure has to pass. It is in the light of that kind of fuller 
knowledge that immature efforts can be tolerated. The end in 
that sense justifies the means. Think of the painful learning of a 
violin by a child; yet how else is the finished performer to be 
produced ? Looking at the stage at which humanity has so far 
arrived, in the light of the zons of preparation, the lowliness of 
human origin, and its vast almost limitless future, we seem driven 
to believe that the ultimate destiny of man—man as a race—will 
be something extraordinarily magnificent. 

And what are we to say for man as an individual? Are we 
to suppose, because he is at present weak and ineffective, that 
therefore he is of no value ; that he can be scrapped and turned 
down into oblivion as though he had never been? Are we to 
think that evolution is only concerned with the race, and has no 
permanent interest in individuals? Although it may be called 
unreasonable to think so, yet that is a mode of thought that has 
been adopted, now and again, by thinking persons. And it seems 
a mode of thought which, in certain moods, is likely to return 
with oppressive frequency and debilitating effect. 

A great deal depends upon whether we can regard each indivi- 
dual as an unfinished article. In the infinitude of time, seventy 
or eighty years is indeed a flash in the pan. And if the individual 
only endures as long as that, he is very temporary and insignifi- 
cant. But, as a matter of fact, is he thus evanescent ? We do 
not know the nature of Life and Mind. We see life arriving, we 
know not whence ; and soon departing, we know not whither. 
Are we to assume that that is the whole of existence, as far as the 
individual is concerned ; or is it but an episode in a far more 
permanent scheme ? 

In the physical universe we know that things never start into 
existence or cease to be ; save in the sense that an aggregate or a 
crowd assembles and then disperses. The crowd has no individual 
existence ; and as a crowd it can come toanend. But that is not 
so with fundamental existences. They alter, they change, they 
manifest themselves in different ways ; and they may even cease 
to manifest themselves and may vanish from obvious ken ; as 
when a cloud evaporates, or when a sound or other form of energy 
dies away. We know that really it has not ceased to be ; it has 
only changed its form. Some things there are which have a 
beginning, but, to all appearance, need have no end. A poem, or 
drama, or great work of art, has an immortality of this sort, 
though its initial. material representation may have a very 
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transient life. Whether, for instance, the original manuscript of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony survives, I do not know ; nor dogs 
it matter. Such things, once born, never die. They were not: 
they are: and they contmue. When that brilliant genius, W, K 
Clifford, composed his epitaph ‘I was not ; I loved; I am not’: 
he was speculating at the end beyond his knowledge. 

The question is then, What about Individuality, Personality } 
Is that a fundamental existence, or not ? Is that a mere tempo- 
rary collocation ; or is there something real and abiding about it, 
something permanent ? Can it subsist and survive its present 
embodiment ; so that, when it vanishes from our ken, it does 
not cease to be, but has other modes of manifestation ? Doesit 
continue in other surroundings, in a form occasionally accessible 
to those who have instruments or senses for its appreciation amid 
the changed conditions ? In other words, to put it in concrete 
form, does the fundamental part of each individual man survive 
the experience called death ? 

Now this surely is a straightforward scientific question : and 
it ought to be capable of being answered. If the individual still 
exists, he may be able to prove his existence by methods similar 
to those which he employed when here. How did we know of his 
existence here? We knew of his bodily frame by seeing or 
touching it. But the bodily frame is only part of a man. How 
did we know of his mind, his character, his personality ? Surely 
for the most part by speech and writing, by holding conversations 
with him. 

If then his personality continues to exist, and if by any means he 
found himself able to actuate or employ vicariously the necessary 
mechanical organism for operating on the matter of this planet, 
so as to produce speech or writing, it is reasonable to suppose that 
by that means he would be able to establish his identity and prove 
his continued existence. Instruments for the purpose are all 
around us, complete brain-nerve-muscle mechanisms, though they 
belong to other individuals. But some of these individuals are 
known to be able to enter into trance ; and short of that, some 
parts of their brains are not ordinarily or constantly used, lying 
more or less dormant, and possibly available for special effort. 
The utilisation of such brain or part of brain would seem to be the 
natural channel, if it should turn out to be possible. 

It is no use speculating whether such a thing, or something that 
seems thus interpretable, is possible or not. We must learn from 
the facts. All we can say is that if the facts indicate that sucha 
mode of communication is possible, there is no absurdity or 
@ priori impossibility which militates against our acceptance of 
such a fact. It is a straightforward question of experience. We 
may think it unlikely ; but, in the absence of complete knowledge, 
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many true things have seemed at first sight unlikely. We do not 
know how Mind acts on Matter at all ; nor by what means we can 

uce the movements which we design and determine, even of 
the simplest kind. But the fact that we can do so is undoubted ; 
and we have grown so accustomed to it that we fail to realise its 
wonder. 

We study the interactions of Ether, Matter, and Energy, with 
some success ; though the Ether eludes our sense-organs, and has 
to be inferred. The Ether is really involved in nearly every 
familiar activity, perhaps in all. It welds the planets together 
into a solar system ; it welds the atoms together into a coherent 
mass. Its most direct manifestation may lie in the domain of 
Electricity and Magnetism and Light ; for in these, when seriously 
and critically examined, its activity is manifest. But we know 
now that electrical forces are responsible for chemical affinity ; 
and we are learning that they are responsible also for Cohesion and 
Gravitation ; since not only Magnetism but Gravitation also exerts 
a direct influence on Light, which is certainly and wholly an 
etherial phenomenon. 

It is only reasonable therefore to ask whether the Ether may 
not be utilised by Life and Mind; and whether the recognised 
philosophic difficulty of apprehending the connection between 
Life, Mind, and Matter, is not due to our habit of excluding the 
Ether from consideration, because of its elusive and intangible 
character. It is however turning out to be an extremely substan- 
tial entity, of which in all probability electrons, and therefore 
atoms, are composed ; so that the familiar things around us are after 
all only special and peculiar modifications of the Ether of Space. 

The aim of Physics at the present time is to explain all material 
phenomena in terms of Ether and Motion. Energy and Matter 
are now beginning to be considered interchangeable. Strictly 
speaking, Matter is not conserved, nor is Energy. What is con- 
served is the sum of the two.! Matter is turning out to be one of 
the forms of energy,—a newly discovered form, discovered largely 
through the genius of Einstein. Hitherto we have known of 
energy in many forms, all which have been interchangeable with 
each other : mechanical motion, elastic strain, heat, light, sound, 
and the rest. But now that we know that matter is composed of 
positive and negative electric charges, whose mass can be accounted 
for by their electric fields—which certainly exist in the Ether and 
fepresent or display some of its properties,—we are beginning to 
tealise that matter is one of the forms which its rotatory or 


1 Haeckel of Jena said something like this, years ago, in advance of 
demonstration. At that time I disagreed with him, and said so; but recent 
progress has justified his sp-culation. The assertions of men of genius are often 
of value: their denials, seldom or never. 
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circulating motion, or some other modification as yet unspecified, 
can take ; a form which is not intangible or elusive like the up. 
mcdified Ether, but for which we have sense-organs, and with 
which we are therefore exceedingly perhaps contemptuously 
familiar. And now, in the giant stars, we see some of the energy 
of atoms converted before our eyes into light and heat. The 
light we see from them is believed to be only the residual or 
escaping portion of the great turmoil of conversion within. Even 
in our own Sun the process is going on ; though not with the same 
violence as in the giant stars: and the heat of the Sun, on which 
we are every day dependent, is but the outcome of the conversion 
of Matter into Energy. 

Hence we can begin to speculate on the probability that 
herein lies the clue to the association of Life and Mind with 
Matter ; not a direct but an indirect connection. The instinct of 
Biologists has always led them to assume that Life and Mind 
must have some kind of material vehicle ; that is to say, some 
close connection with what we otherwise know of as the material 
Universe. But the material Universe consists not of Matter 
alone, but of Light, Electricity, and Ether as well. Biologists have 
been liable to assume, and many do assume to this day, that 
the material vehicle must be formed of Matter. And some have 
even supposed that Life and Mind are functions of Matter. But 
that is only because they were insufficiently acquainted with the 
other material existences, of which Matter is only a part. It is, 
I agree, difficult to suppose that Life and Mind can exist without 
scme sort of bedy or instrument of manifestation, or at least of 
utilisation ; nor can we expect it to operate effectively without 
scme control of Fnergy; but there is no need to suppose it. 
To think of atcmic Matter only, leaves us with all manner of 
unsolved difficulties. In terms of Matter only, we cannot con- 
ceive the action of the Sun upon the earth, nor of any other action 
across space: and it really does not matter whether the space is 
measured in millions of miles or in millionths of an inch: the 
puzzle is the same. 

The Ether has become an absolute necessity for clearness of 
thought, even in these familiar directions. We know that the 
atoms of every object, every stone, every piece of wocd, every 
tree, and every animal, are held together by the cohesive force 
of Ether. Hence every object consists not only of Matter, but 
associated with it is a bedy of Ether too: otherwise the atoms 
woul be aisconnected, a mere powder or impalpable dust, the 
nearest approach to which in our experience is the phenomenon 
of gases ; though these too are not really disconnected, otherwise 
the atmosphere would not cling to the earth as it does. 

Very well then, let us, without undue presumption, attempt 
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a working hypothesis, which is suggested though not enforced 
by the facts. A working hypothesis is very useful in stringing 
facts together ; if the thread breaks, a better one can be found : 
itis the pearls that are of value, not the thread. So just as Life 
is known not to operate directly on the muscles, but indirectly 
through the nerves and central ganglia,* we may now take a step 
further, and surmise that it may be operating even on the ganglia 
through the Ether; and that in all probability its direct connec- 
tion is not with Matter at all, but with its etherial counterpart. 
We may note that thus, in reality, all Matter is normally moved. 
Atoms do not come into actual contact, they act on each other 
across space, in mechanism, just as really though not so obviously 
as they do in Electricity and Magnetism and Light. Moreover if 
this omnipresent universal medium exists, it is unlikely that it 
has not been made use of for purposes of vitality. We see Life 
taking the opportunity of entering into relation with Matter at 
every turn. It presses forward into material existence on every 
heap of rubbish. It seems to utilise every chance, wherever the 
conditions allow for incarnation. 

Surely it will have utilised the Ether also. True it is that 
until it interacts with ordinary Matter, we shall not know of it. 
But it may be existing all the time in association with an entity 
of which we have no direct perception. This is hypothetical : 
but if the facts ultimately tend to show that a comparatively 
unknown and supersensuous entity can subserve the needs of 
Life and Mind, we need not be surprised, or think it impossible. 
The writers of that book of half a century ago, The Unseen 
Universe, speculated in this direction: and the tendency of 
science ever since has gradually been to strengthen though not yet 
to confirm that speculation ; until now it is becoming, in a few 
minds, something more than a bare hypothesis. 

That Life and Mind need a material vehicle may be granted 
to the Biologist : but that vehicle perhaps need not be Matter in 
any of its familiar forms. It may be something more funda- 
mental than Matter, something of which Matter is only a sensuous 
modification. Vaguely and indefinitely this has been the view of 
teligious geniuses, from St. Paul downwards: that which they 
have called ‘ a spiritual body ’ is turning out likely to be a reality. 
For we are discovering that our own present bodies, or that part 
of them which we can study in the laboratory and examine with 
a microscope, are but instruments for the operations of a more 
permanent and refined and super-sensuous substance, which 


* In a chrysalis I understand that the structure of the larva has disappeared 
into formless pu)p, with the exception of its nervous system; and that this has 
the power of reconstructing, or rather constructing, the finished insect from the 
protoplasmic mass. 
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interpenetrates them and interacts, so as to produce our familiar 
movements and to enable us to communicate with our fellows, 

The first indication that such communication was also possible 
through immaterial channels, was given by the phenomena of 
Telepathy, the action of mind on mind apart from any material 
or recognised means of communication. This was a hint capable 
of enlarged interpretation. But the evidence has not stopped 
there. It has become more direct and cogent. We learn now 
that those who have departed -this life, and left behind their 
bodies of Matter, still retain or at least possess what they speak of 
as ‘bodies,’ with their memory, character, and personality, 
uninjured and conserved. We have learnt this by entering into 
communication with them, by speech and writing, just as we did 
when they were here. They are not really out of touch with us; 
nor do they seem to be far removed. We may not be able to 
form a clear image of their relation to Space and Time: but 
after all we are beginning to wonder what our own relation is 
to these two abstractions, and how far they are modes of thought 
appropriate to our present conceptions rather than to the ultimate 
reality of things. 

This however is not a matter to be dogmatic about. None of 
our working hypotheses are things to be dogmatic about. We 
have any amount to learn about things of that kind. What we 
have learnt already, or what some of us have learnt by direct 
experience, is that, either through the interaction of Ether and 
Matter or otherwise, ccmmunication is still possible, occasionally 
and under proper conditions. And a dcmonstration has been 
thus given us that m mory and affection, and personality gene 
rally, are not functions of Matter, but only utilise Matter for 
communication with those in material surroundings. The grounds 
for this statement are of the same order as those which would 
enable a temporary and occasional visitor to this planet to 
maintain that it is inhabited by more or less intelligent beings. 

It is beginning to seem possible that the conservation of 
Matter and Energy may have to be supplemented by the con- 
servation of Life and Mind. Anyhow I feel sure of this ; that the 
Universe is a much completer whole than we had imagined. 
Every kind of real existence is permanent ; and our activities 
do not cease when we change our instrument. Indeed it is a 
question whether we do entirely change our instrument. It is 
probable that we have been interacting on the Ether all the time, 
and will continue to do so. Our action on Matter appears to be 
indirect. We probably act on Ether directly, on Matter indirectly. 

But the atomic body which we have constructed, and used so 
freely here, is an imperfect and temporary instrument ; for it is 
afflicted with all the disabilities of Matter—friction, imperfect 
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elasticity, degeneration and decay. It is never the bare atoms 
that we are able to use. We can only operate on very complex 
molecules, the intricate chemical substance called protoplasm ; 
and these molecules of protoplasm are in a state of continual 
flux; and like the complex atoms of radioactive substances, are 
liable to break down. Indeed it may be through their breaking- 
down that we derive the energy necessary for our activities. But 
there is no imperfection or breaking down in the Ether. It has no 
friction, its elasticity is perfect ; and all its other properties, so far 
as we know them, are perfect too. Hence, on the hypothesis of 
its utilisation, there seems every chance that when we have got 
tid of our temporary imperfect instruments, our real existence will 
be unhampered and perpetual. And through what further stages 
of development we may pass, we can only guess, or perhaps not 
even guess. All we can make sure of, by experiment and observa- 
tion, is direct testimony concerning the transition from this state 
of things to the next. 

Though really the word ‘next’ is inappropriate. There is 
no ‘next world,’ save subjectively. The Universe is one: 
everything is here and now. It is not so much < sequence as a 
e-existence. What we call ‘the next world is co-existent and 
simultaneous with this. And death is,so to speak, a mechanical 
operation, a setting free of our more permanent and essential 
body or spiritual instrument from the assemblage of molecules 
which it has collected, put together, and utilised for a time. 

We may not fully understand why we should have had to 
enter into this relation with Matter—an apparently alien thing 
which, as all artists know, has to be coerced to represent our ideas, 
and manipulated to display our conceptions. But evidently 
the episode of earth-life is of importance ; we can surmise that 
the difficulties we encounter in Matter, the troubles caused by 
our animal-ancestry, and all the struggle and effort which is here 
necessary, even for maintenance, have a training and disciplining 
efiect ; strengthening our character, sifting the wheat from the 
tares, and constituting an experience of the utmost value for the 
future stages of our development. 

So they tell us from ‘ the other side.’ They tell us that they 
follow our progress with keen interest, and are always ready to 
help, when we are willing to receive help: not only ready, 
but able ; though of course their powers are limited, and, like us, 
they can but do the best that is possible under the circumstances. 

It is not to be supposed, moreover, that every influence on that 
side is unmitigatedly good: there may be evil influences too, in 
fact there are. And if we are willing to open our minds to them, 
we can experience deterioration, and go backward instead of 
forward. The responsibility is ours. We have free-will: we are 
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able to choose. And all the exertions of good people, both on 
this side and on that, are directed to guide and influence us to 
choose what is best for our true welfare. 

This is commonplace. But I would have the whole thing 
regarded as commonplace. It ought to be part of common know. 
ledge, the whole of it. Like all human things it has quite a simple 
aspect : that is why unlearned and comparatively simple people 
have been able to get hold of it in advance of the scribes. Those 
eminent men who deny the possibility of continued existence ate 
forming their opinions on mistaken theory. They deny what we 
call our facts. They think they are the product of delusion, 
hallucination, preconception, illusory and vain hopes. Well, it 
is a question of evidence. They would admit that it is a question 
of evidence. But they cannot form a working opinion without 
real and not casual study of the specific phenomena. The few 
that have studied the facts may differ from my interpretation, 
and especially from my Ether-working hypothesis. By all means, 
I am willing to abandon it on good ground shown: I hold it 
lightly: but the facts I do not hold lightly Pontifically—-if 
opponents like to call it so—I assert emphatically that there is 
evidence for Survival, and that some of the evidence is thoroughly 
good. It can no more be treated superficially than any other of 
our scientific experiences. It has to be examined with caution 
and patience and critical care, but with an open, not a closed mind. 
Prepossessions and prejudices, hopes and desires in either direction, 
must be put aside. The study must be entered on with humility, 
with a certainty that, whatever else is doubtful, our present con- 
ceptions of existence do not exhaust the infinitude of things, and 
with more than a suspicion that our present knowledge of the 
Universe is such as to leave us with a very inadequate conception 
of the majesty of existence. i 

There are signs that some of the prevailing ignorance may be 
remedied in a generation or two; for the facts are more frequent 
and accessible and open than ever they were before. It cannothe 
long now before humanity in general recognises that its view of 
the Universe has been unduly restricted, partial, and incomplete; 
that a wider outlook is even now possible ; and that, in the light 
of that wider outlook, the problems of existence will be better 
understood and human life assisted to an extraordinary degree. 


OLIVER Lopez, 
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LONDON NIGHTS 


Our days are democratic ; our nights are feudal. For if there is 
aseeming equality by day, there is an evident disparity by night. 
Though dukes and tramps may walk Piccadilly in the sunlit hours 
there is no such companionship in the night. Then doss-house and 
mansion are like serf’s hut and baronial castle. Thus the past has 
astronger hold on the night than it has on the day. Equality and 
fraternity come with the sun, lightening and warming us on our 
way—but they go down with the same. Night sends each to his 
home, to his own place. 

At the same time London is more beautiful by night ; there is 
a poetry in it which is missed by day. The night skies and the fogs 
hold it and brood over it, the many voices are hushed, and out of 
all the discordances of the day comes an issue of peace. The 
strivers rest from their striving, the workers from their work. 

Darknesse closeth wearie eyes, 


Saying to man it doth suffice ; 
Henceforth repose—thy work is done. 


A gentle hand which is not of London has been raised and then 
lowered again, and the brows of the many have been smoothed. 
The monition of Nature outbreathes from the midnight hours : 


Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past ; 
Sleep, happy soul, for all will sleep at last. 


Therefrom a feeling of exaltation creeps into the minds of those 
who watch while London sleeps—a sense of the majesty of seven 
million sleepers altogether under the one tent-roof of the London 
night, a sense of the repose of the vast shadowy forms of our 
architecture and of the lamps, which, like candles shining, might 
be at ten thousand altars. A great silence is made audible by our 
thoughts. London at night speaks to the heart, telling its dreams 
of humanity that has passed, whispering melancholy stories to the 
melancholy, and strange thoughts to the stranger. 

London is a dark city. It has not the street lighting of New 
York ; it has more blinds than Paris. There is no opalescence as 
of Moscow snow. There are not the white buildings and spacious- 
ness of Stockholm. Our walls are dark. Fog dims our far-off 
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lights ; our street lamps have haloes. As you stand on a bridge 
or sit on the Embankment the petty lights drip into the unseen 
but steady-flowing river and give romantic and fantastic effects, 
as if our London were an unreal world. The gli 
chiaroscuro enchants the eye and beguiles the beholder to tarry 
longer. Even though the river damp creep to his knees he stil] 
sits and gazes from his bench or leans o’er the stone parapet, 
Wonderful! The customed eye descries the glimmer of the 
surface of the river mud, and on the surface of the water remarks 
the presence of birds; even the unaccustomed takes in the 
moving eye of barge or tug and the fast-passing lights of a patrol 
boat. These in the midst of Father Thames, but from the lights 
o’ London, a hundred waving splashes of reflected beams, like 
bunting made of light. 

On the Lambeth side London looks more portentous than from 
Westminster or Chelsea. If there should happen to be a late 
sitting of the Commons, the pilot light will be burning above 
Big Ben and the windows of St. Stephen’s will be gleaming— 
darkness made visible! I have seen it thus at two in the 
morning. Despite the lights which lit up the debate the House 
seemed dark to those who sat on the Embankment benches, 
Parliament seemed to me, not a palace of democracy, but some 
massive, shadowy Bastille. You could imagine it to be all cells 
and grills and bolts and bars and torture chambers, not the 
hall of liberation, but the fortress where our liberties were 
imprisoned. 

Every bench on the Albert Embankment was occupied. In 
twos and threes and fours men and women sat there at two in 
the morning and stared across the river at the light reflections 
and the Houses of Parliament. They were the outcasts of the 
social system, disjecia membra of our inhospitality, each with his 
story, his tragedy, his tragedy-comedy, spending thus the midnight 
hours : 

Weeping and waiting for the morrow. 

Look at them carefully, they are burlesques. Think of them 
carefully ; they are the outer audience of the hon. member for 
this and the gallant and honourable member for that and the 
right honourable gentleman, the member for that other. This 
is the real outer audience, which sees and hears nothing, and 
understands nothing, sitting in the undistinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery. 

Some have fallen asleep. The head of one hangs backward 
from his neck like a dead carnation. But most sleep with their 
chins on their chests. On one or two benches some managed to 
sleep lying in the space between the metal division in the middle 
and the support at the end of the seat. But a constable on night 
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duty made his round and tapped the sleepers and bade them wake 
apand put their feet down. 

_ Why do so many go to the Embankment to spend the night ? 
Itis always cold there ; the damp airs from the river search the 
tags and the bodies of the homeless there. The beauty of the 
night is nothing to the homeless. 

‘Tf I’d a known it was goin’ to be so cold I'd a taken another 
dozen matches,’ says one. ‘ With another dozen I wouldn’t a-bin 
out this night.’ 

But his neighbour is quite apathetic. He does not sell matches ; 
he hasn’t the initiative. Or it needs too much patience. 

We look on the match-sellers in the daylight hours without 
much understanding. 

‘A pretext for begging,’ I hear it said. 

‘He wants me to give him a penny ; he doesn’t want me to buy 
matches,’ says another. 

A great mistake! Match-sellers are not beggars. They want 
you to buy their matches. Every box you buy from an 
unfortunate in the street helps toward the eightpence or nine- 
pence required to pay for shelter in a lodging-house, helps to 
take a man or woman off the Embankment and put them in a 
warm building for the night. The same applies to other petty 
hawkers. In my opinion they are more to be encouraged 
than the many street dancers and singers who, masquerading 


as unfortunates, draw away the penniesfof the charitably 


Not that a pass to a doss-house is a cure for outcast London. 
Ihave slept in these strange de-socialised caravanserais. It is 
mwonted, I must say, to undress in a general lodging-house, in 
the company of hundreds of men of all ages. Your bed is a lonely 
place. It does not matter that it is not comfortable, for you 
tealise that it is paradise compared with the Embankment. If 
it prove to swarm with insects you realise that you are tender and 
that the habitués do not feel the bites so much. The most 
depressing thing is the atmosphere of homelessness. No woman 
or child enters there except in thought or prayer. Yet the young 
men might have mothers, fathers, homes ; the middle-aged, many 
of them, must have wives and families somewhere ; the old men 
must, by their looks, be grandfathers, and should have little 
children prattling at their knees. But each seeks his narrow bed, 
and none talks to his neighbour. There is none of the vivid talk 
of Gorky’s Lower Depths, but a sense of intense British respecta- 
bility and reserve. Many of the men sleep stark naked, partly 
because they have no night attire, but more commonly because, 
if they sleep in their shirts, they infallibly take upon them the 
curse of institutional bedding. Tramps though they are, and 
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raggedly clothed, they believe they are in themselves cleaner than 
the doss-houses where they sleep. 

Even the best kept of lodging-houses can give an unpleasant 
impression to a man accustomed to live in a civilised home. Yet 
there are tens of thousands who have to sleep in such places every 
night. You may meet among them people from all ranks of 
society, though, naturally, the ‘ well-connected ’ are rare. The 
war gave to many rank and pride of place and authority. Peace 
struck our great army to a million shivers. The captains, the 
majors, the ‘temporary gentlemen ’—there are many on the 
Embankment now, many in ‘ Bruce House’ and ‘ Jack’s Palace’ 
and the Church Army and Salvation Army shelters. Tragedy has 
engulfed their lives since the moment of demobilisation. 

One homeless fellow tramps London every day, sells laces 
sometimes, sleeps where he can, and is desperate. A social worker 
took up his case and found it very characteristic. He married 
during the war, and his wife lived on the soldier’s allowance, 
They got together some of the elements of a home and stored 
them. But he has never found any regular peace work. His 
wife is in domestic service as a Miss So-and-so, keeping the 
marriage quiet, as if it were a secret sin. He needs her, but 
cannot have her. She needs him, but cannot have him. But, 
‘Find my husband a job,’ she implores; ‘find him at leasta 
shelter for his head, some place where I can come to him and cate 
for him.’ 

At length the police fasten upon such a type, and he is arrested 
for loitering or for some supposed impropriety, and he gets the 
best lodging in years—in prison. Very good seems the prison to 
many like him, a hotel with regular meals and a private room. 
Prison is better than the workhouse. Not a few seek it. 

Prison, however, is not always vouchsafed. There are tens 
of thousands whom the police will not arrest. The magistrate’s 
time must not be taken up with the outcasts of the streets. His 
menu of crime is thoughtfully studied. His morning task would 
not be enviable if everyone found sleeping in the public streets 
was brought up, or if everyone indulging in foul remarks were 
haled before him. The police learn to be indulgent to the 
unfortunate. 

‘Nah then, fairy!’ says a policeman to a collapsed drab in 
Covent Garden ; ‘time to move. Don’t you hear the birds begin 
to sing ?’ 

One night, going out at three in the morning during the time 
Rossum’s Universal Robots was billed at St. Martin’s Theatre, | 
passed down that narrow street where flourishes one resort of 
epicures and also two great theatres, and on the white steps in 
front of St. Martin’s there lay three black bundles. One could 
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almost have thought they were stage properties which had been 
accidentally dropped there, or actual Robots who had started 
from the stage in quest of life, and only fallen to inanition on the 
theatre steps. They were three women of London having a sleep 
for the night. When I returned at 6 a.m. they were there still, 
in the same place. They had chosen ill, for the light was full 
upon them, but they slept, and even snored. The police had 
not stirred these old things up as they did the throng on the 
Embankment. 

In all manner of holes and corners the homeless may be found 
sleeping these winter nights: ‘mid the ruin of half demolished 
houses, on the stairs leading from viaducts, in corners of the 
Blackwall Tunnel, in recesses in massive buildings, in porches of 
churches. Many have their secret lairs. On the other hand, 
many frankly walk all night and get a good sleep in somewhere 
during the day. You can tell them by the state of their boots. 
They walk to keep warm, and wear out other people’s discarded 
boots. They infest the coffee stalls. They willingly talk to you, 
if only to kill time, if only on the chance of your standing a cup 
of coffee and a saveloy. 

Not a few feed on the promiscuous charity of the all-night 
coffee stall. The coffee stalls are a great institution of the London 
night. Their red-painted panels glow in the darkness; their 
tall urns gleam. They are sections of bright kitchens transported 
to dark corners in the depths of the night and made public and 
open for all. They have a wonder-look. They seem to be part 
of a sort of night fairyland. 

Thither resort the night watchmen, or pressmen who have put 
the morning paper ready, or M.P.’s from a late sitting, or men and 
women from dances, or heavily-muffled workmen on night jobs. 
Hurrying motor cars suddenly stop, and strange fellows come out 
to eat hard-boiled eggs. The off-scourings of the streets stand 
around and beat themselves to keep warm, and prattle to the 
customers. 

Legend hath it that the Prince of Wales stopped one night 
at the coftee stall at Hyde Park Corner and stood everyone all 
round all that he wanted. 

‘I hope one of you might do the same for me if ever I was 
down and out,’ he is reported to have said. 

Old Joe would no doubt be fully entitled to write over his 
stall, As Patronised by Royalty ; or over his coffee, As Supplied to 
the Avistocracy, for at Hyde Park Corner in the early hours of 
the morning the extremes often meet. I have noticed the halting, 
hesitating young dandy get interested enough in the strange 
conversation proceeding among the habitués : 

‘Wot price savs to-night ? ’ 
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‘ Give us a couple of woods.’ 

* Blime, I couldn’t ‘arf do with a cup o’ kerfy now!” 

‘ This is what they call the Junior Turf Club, ain’t it ?’ 

“No, this is the “ West End Eccentrics’ Club.” What say, 
Joe?’ 

‘ This is the Hotel de Pooshalong.’ 

“I met a feller las’ night; said ’e was goin’ to marry me, 
heugh, heugh, w’en ’e come back from the races.’ 

‘I say, have you—er—have you any Oxo, or anything of the 
kind . . . and an egg, please ?’ 

There are johnnies and West End chappies, and outcast men 
and women, and a driver of a lorry bound for Covent Garden, and 
a young scion of a noble house with the gaze of a Cecil. 

Go, however, to a similar resort at East India Docks or in 
Beresford Square, or in Aldgate High Street, and you find no 
romantic admixture from high society or the dance club world, 
The East End at night is much more drab than the West End. 
It has its after-midnight resorts, gambling dens and opium 
parlours, but they are few compared with those of the West End, 
Westenders do not go down to the East End for a crown of 
debauch except in melodramas. When the Chinese are raided 
the police generally find seamen and other denizens of dockland. 

At your coffee stall in Whitechapel you pay and go. Thelife 
of the homeless is more dismal and less observed. The East End 
goes to sleep earlier than the West End. It gets up earlier also, 
At eleven the great highways are emptying fast. At midnight 
they are dark and deserted. Shadow shapes on blinds show 
people rapidly undressing. Lights pop out as the East End pops 
into bed. The whole of Commercial Road snores in chorus at 
half-past twelve. At one you are carefully watched by the police, 
and particulars of your appearance are written down in their 
notebooks. At two you can reckon on being followed by police- 
men to the end of their beats. They will ‘keep you under 
observation.’ 

It is a strange eerie experience to spend a night walking the 
streets of the East End. You are alone, as it were, with the dead 
till the alarm clocks begin to go off. To walk under the Thames 
by the Rotherhithe Tunnel or the Greenwich Passage at three, 
with not another soul in view, unless it be some huddled, 
expressionless sleeper, is an experience not to be forgotten. You 
might be exploring the tombs of buried London thousands of years 
hence ; you are out of time and the hour; you have entered the 
grand mystery of life. ‘You feel like the Wandering Jew, one 
man alive when all the rest of the world has died. 

An almost similar feeling of mysterious experience overtakes 
you in the still, dead, deserted Chinese quarter, so much over 
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written, so much suspected, Limehouse Causeway sleeps, Penny- 
fields sleeps. Pekin Street seems as remote from reality as Pekin. 
All is shuttered. Lamps on brackets illuminate blank first-floor 
windows. There is not a shriek, not a scream, not a murmur, 
not a whisper, not a policeman on the corner, not a waiting 
motor. The respectable Chinese sleep with their Whitechapel 
wives. If they have secrets, they seem to keep them well. 

In Soho and at the back of Tottenham Court Road one does 
obtain a lurid impression of night life. The night clubs flourish. 
There is dancing and drinking and drug-taking and immorality. 
It is open to all who have the password. It is notorious. The 
police look on and are powerless. 

The West End has its glamour. There, for a long while, the 
darkness which prevails on the Embankment and elsewhere is 
defeated. Piccadilly Circus is our equivalent of the Great White 
Way. Electric light wastes there like life itself. It glows, it 
dazzles, it flares to heaven. All the moths of London come and 
stare at it ; the lights of pleasure and the lights of vice. Some- 
thing not to be missed by the visitor to London is to drive in an 
open car up Piccadilly at night—to the Circus. All the sedate 
clubs are like lodges. All the lamp-posts, now painted to look 
like aluminium, have a processional aspect, as if they indicated 
the way to court, to the great gates, to the throne. Effulgence 
rolls to you along the magnificent avenue. You are one of a great 
throng all making the same way, all going to the Circus, all going 
to the great gate of something. Silk hats take colour reflections. 
Light holds every one in one movement. It is grand. But, 
unfortunately, it is deceptive. The gates lead nowhere ; they are 
the gates of nothing. 

There are various cafés : 


Where sit a company with heated eyes 
Expecting when a fountain should arise. 


Hot-blooded men carouse with women of the carmined lip and 
hennaed hair. These cafés are open to all, and are yet somewhat 
in the nature of clubs, for everyone seems to know everyone else. 
The men chatter across tables. The women go from man to man : 

“What sort of a life is your wife leading you now ? ’ 

‘Heard anything more of your Freda ? ’ 

The waiters hustle to bring plates of hot meat, glasses of wine, 
tankards of beer. Noise surges to the domed ceiling. Life is 
warm and red-hearted where the cups are flowing, where there is 
money in the purse, where the flesh is well fed and the pulse beats 
for new excitement, new sensations. 

At midnight, however, the cafés close. The men settle with 
the waiters, the women file out. They stand in groups in the 
Circus and discuss plans for the night. Some, with their gallants, 
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go off in cabs. Others go on foot to their clubs—to Gerrard 
Street, to Dean Street, to Charlotte Street. In these they cheat 
God and themselves till the small hours. It is what is called 
technically ‘ pleasure.’ Men go to such resorts in a spirit of 
bravado, or for curiosity, or because they are taken by a friend 
“to see the fun.’ There must be at least a hundred places of the 
kind, for they have become much tolerated since the war. The 
raids upon them receive much publicity, but a raid seems seldom 
to succeed in closing one of them. 

The fact is, immorality has so grown upon us in London that 
one may say it is becoming national. Why go to Paris ‘fora 
good time’? It can be arranged in London just as well. The 
numbers of women on the streets is appalling—surely ten times 
aS Many as in 1913. Even the children playing in the streets 
know what the girl on the corner is looking for, and call names 
at her. The ‘ oldest profession,’ as it is called, must surely have 
become a very lean one in London; there is such enormous 
competition. Its shame has no longer the added reproach of 
giving a life of luxury. 

These unfortunate women are little molested by the police 
since the war. They are seldom or never brought to court. 
They go their way and get their terrible punishment from life 
itself rather than from a magistrate. Many of them, alas! are 
the betrayed of the war period. In a few years they will pass. 
One cannot but wonder whether something in the meantime will 
not be done to save the equivalent part of the next generation 
from this shame. 

Useful social work in a small way is done by St. Martin's 
Church at night. The crypt is open to the homeless, and is 
managed by two women of the W.A.S., one inside, the other, 
on outside duty on the street. The main hope is to be able to 
save young homeless people from being taken to places of evil 
repute for the night. The lusts of the great city feed still on the 
young and the innocent, and scouts are always at large seeking 
new victims. The young man or young woman at a loose end 
after midnight often proves their prey, and once dragged into vice 
they seldom get out again. To such, however, St. Martin’s isa 
sanctuary. The ‘ ever-burning’ lamp of a hospitality of the 
church shines for the unhappy, and also, perhaps, as a fitting 
example to other churches. 

There is a strangely beautiful scene in the crypt of St. Martin's 
at two in the morning, in the low-roofed chapel, men and women 
of varying degrees of misfortune, huddled on benches, sleeping 
with their heads on Bibles. Knock, knock, knock, upstairs! 
Someone is knocking at the great door, and wishes admission. 
It is like the staging of a parable of the Kingdom of Heaven— 
‘ Knock, and it shall be opened unto you!’ Newcomers slowly 
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step adown the stone stairs to the flagstones and the vaults and 


the memorial tablets and the little altar ; find a bench among the 
resting-places of the ancient dead. The church, like a fortress, 
stands above them between their unhappiness and the hungry 

Thus sanctuary is granted by a church, as given in the 


_ But as dawn light creeps into the sky the sleepers creep forth, 


and those who seek work make most commonly for the markets. 


For hours before sunrise there. is unpacking of vegetables, fruit, 


and flowers in Covent Garden, and of baskets of fish at Billingsgate. 
Flower fragrances cover an acre north of the Strand ; the smell of 
fish closes up Great Tower Street. Smithfield becomes alive, 
and likewise Leadenhall Market. All the alarums have gone off 
in the mean homes,.and cups of morning tea have been gulped 
down, night being at an end and the day of toil beginning. 

One of the strangest and greatest of nights was that of 
December 6—election night—night of the supposed revealing of 
our political destinies as a nation, but wrapped in fog. All 
England seemed to be in the streets at midnight, and yet only 
in muffled groups was visible. Staring up at result boards in a 
searchlight glare of electric light stood the many-headed. Loud- 
speakers talked unintelligently to them, fog rolled over their heads. 
For it was a rolling fog ; it had not merely descended, it had been 
driven by living. currents of air. At Trafalgar Square it gave 
the impression of London on fire. There were the flames and 
smokes of universal conflagration. How strange that no one 
seemed dismayed! The people, it seemed, had been driven from 
their homes, but were all vulgarly happy, blowing squeakers, 
trumpeting upon tiny trumpets, shaking rattles, throwing 
confetti at one another. Somewhere aloft, above the rolling 
vapours, results were being shown—gains of Liberalism, gains 
of Labour. But ’bus conductors led their ’buses by the hand, 
seeking the way and skidding as they went. 

In another part of the town the traffic had been diverted. A 
department-store proprietor was showing the election results to 
the populace who were massed in front of his array of shops. 
But inside, on his first floor, he had cleared a space for an entertain- 
ment for the quality ; and while the crowd below cheered or 
booed: or groaned, society ladies and their partners danced in the 
footsteps of the floor walkers. Nobody cares very much who 
wins, but it is very dramatic. The noise of the public in the 
streets is a grand extra jazz band, and gives a new sensation in 
the dance. 

Down below they know nothing of that. The luminous wine- 
coloured blinds but seldom show a shadow of any of the dancers 
within. The crowd want to know that the governing forces are 
changing. It cheers all the changes. It hurrahs for the Liberals 
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and roars for Labour. It counts the gains vociferously, 

two, three, till it reaches the grand total, and then breaks for 
in one universal hollow cheer, like a time fuze which at leng 
has blown up a great charge of cordite. il 

Less than half can see what is cast upon the screen si h 
other half attends to rumour. The fog passes the figures, noy 
obscuring, now revealing them, half-revealing them, hiding t 
again. The Conservative numbers, being the highest, are a 
entirely out of sight ; Labour, being lowest and nearest, 
commonly stands revealed. ‘yl 

In the middle of the crowd there is no moving; the people 
are packed like herrings in a box ; on the verges cling the hawker 
of rattles and trumpets. The glowing fires of the chest 
vendors roll towards one through the mist. The sellers of t 
early morning papers shout lies and promises, as if 2 
infected with the spirit of the goods they sell : 

‘ Defeat of Lloyd George piper ! ’ 

‘ Good news to-night—defeat of Lloyd George ! ’ 

Away from the result-gazing crowds the tipsy help one another 
along Oxford Street and Bond Street under the indulgent gaze of - 
the police. Out of the fog they emerge, and into the fog they 

We are living in a great fog, and there are an enormous num! 
of people moving about in it. There is a dreadful poor and 
dulled rich. Ignorant armies of politicians are fighting about 
operating machine guns of facts and statistics, employing sm ok 
screens, poison gas and stink bombs. In the midst of the London 
night it has become evident. They are fighting for the righ 
cure our social evils. They will continue to fight, and the 
will not grow less because of the fighting. The night 
darker. The pilot light above Big Ben is out. The great 
tells the hour, but its face is hidden from men. It is cold and 
at Cleopatra’s Needle. The figures of Honour and Justice in 
Belgian Memorial group look like homeless drabs on the way to 
a coffee stall to get warm. The river goes on to the sea, whispering 
to its banks as it flows. Something is passing from us, always 
passing out of London under the cover of the fog and the night; 
the inspiration of our youth, the dream of the England which was 
to be, passing away, and then, of course, renewed from the souree, 
It comes whispering afresh and ineffectually passes on. For 
London is every city that ever was and ever will be. So at least 
says Night to one who sits by the river in the midnight hours and 
is passive to the mystery, the beauty, and the suffering of London. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
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